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QREGON MISSION. 
~ Rev. Jason Lee, of the Methodist Mission to the 
Oregon Térritory, made an interesting statement 
at Bromfield street meeting-house, Boston, on 
eveming 
tiilating the circumstance 


He commenced by reca- 
which awakened the 
attention of the churches to the subject, and agsert- 
i the truth of the statement ting the depu- 
ition of Nez Perces and Filatheads to St. Louis to 
Bigeite concerning the white man’s God, one of 
whom only lived to. return to his countrymen, and 
he was not able to satisfy them, as to the objects 
of his mission, as, not having with him an interpre- 
fer at St. Louis, he could obtain very little infor- 
tion, Yet, he said the deputation had not been 
vain; for it had roused up the churches, and 
awakened a feeling of deep interest in these wes- 
tern tribes, 

Mr. Lee then stated that he was appointed by 
the New England Conference in the spring of 
1833, to undertake that mission; but how he was 
to reach his destination, he knew not, and for many 
months, could obtain no information; but in the 
spring of 1834, four of them, Rev. Jason Lee, and 
his nephew, Rev. Daniel Lee, with Messrs. Shep- 
herd and Edwards, left Independence for the Rocky 
Mountains, turning their backs upon the civilized 
world about the last of April. They journeyed on 
horseback, pitching their tents at night, securing 
tleir horses, and keeping a watch, in order to 
guard against hostile tribes, and prevent their be- 
ing stolen. Companies who travel over the moun- 
tains, do not intend to take more provisions than 
sufficient to reach the buffalo country, when they 
supply themselves. by means of the rifle. Part of 
re way through ‘this country, the supply is abun- 

nt, and part of the way it isdeficient. But itis 
sometimes a laborious work to procure it, on ac- 
count of the distance they have to travel to find 
buffaloes. Sometimes they suffer much, in passing 
over those dry and barren plains, for want of water ; 
the hunters are said not unfrequently to slake their 
thirst with the blood of the bu He had never 
seen this himself, but he was with a party of hun- 
ters, who were.one day complaining much of thirst, 
and wished much to find a buffalo that they might 

st some cider. Pretty soan they killed a buffalo; 
and the first thing they did was to open its stomach 
and drink the water they found there, which they 
éalled cider, and said it was good. He had known 
them to eat the kidney of the buffalo raw, in order 
to quench thirst. 
hey spent about four months and a half in their 
tents, till they reached Fort Van Couver, on the 
Columbia river, about ninety miles from the ocean. 
When they could procure plenty of fresh buffalo 
meat, they suffered little; but for about thirty days, 
they had to five on dried meat, which was rather 
dry living: and their supply was not abundant. 
They ate the last of it in the afternoon of one day, 
and the next day arrived at Fort Walla Walla, 
where they obtained a fresh supply of provisions. 

From the Columbia river they p to ex- 
amine the Woolamick country, with a view to se- 
lect a location for the mission. The Woolamick 
river empties into the Columbia about eighty miles 
from the ocean. Vessels have been up this river 
twenty miles, It is a beautiful river, probably 
three hundred miles in length, passing through a 
beautiful valley of prairie lands, interspersed with 
groves of timber; the river and its tributary 
streams also being skirted with timber. On either 
hand, there is a e of mountains, composed of 
hills piled on hills, till towering amid the clouds. It 
is about seventy-five miles from the Woolamick 
river to the ocean. Between that and the ocean, 
rises one of these ran of mountains, covered 
with a dense forest, which terminates at the Paci- 
fic in high bluff. On the other range are several 
beautiful mountains, rearing their white crests to 
she clouds, covered with perpetual snow. The soil 
ig good, and produces English grain well; but it is 
not good for Indian corn. The climate is much 


forty-five degrees north, the water does not freeze 
in the winter. The cattle lag without fodder. The 
prairie grass is green all winter; and en vege- 
tables are left in the ground to be gathered when 
needed for use. Instead of cold and snow, there 
is rain the greater part of the time for three or four 
months. It is a disagreeable season, but not so se- 
vere as the winter of the north. 

- On this river, about fifty miles from its mouth, 
they found a few white settlers, who had begun to 
cultivate the land, part of them Americans, and 
part of ther ep who had been employed by 
the Hudeon’s Bay Company. Some of them had 


locate themselves among the tribe called Fiat- 
heads; whicit-he said was a misnomer, for the In- 
dian name of the tribe does not signify Fiatheads, 
and are the only: tribe in that country, which 
do not flatten their heads. He then described the 
of flattening the head, which he said must 
cause the children a great deal of suffering during 
the first two years of their lives. Their eyes stand 
out unnaturally, and they are most pitiable objects. 
But, though they were expected to locate them- 
selve§ among the Fiatheads, yet it was left discre- 
tionary with them to lecate where, in their best 
judgment, on the ground, they should be likely to 
do the most good; and he believed if the design 
had been exclusively to benefit the Filatheads, it 
would have been better for them to locate them- 
selves nearer the coast, where they could receive 
the supplies that were sent them by water. But 
they went out with the impression that the design 
of the Board was not merely to benefit one tribe, 
but, if they found the door wide open, to establish 
many missions. With these views of the subject, 
they chose the position already mentioned. 
They landed where the mission is now located 
in October, and pitched their tents and unladed the 
canoes in which they had brought some things 


which had been forwarded by water, and then set | then 


themselves to preparing tools and building a house. 
The rainy season was ~ apr and, Mr. Lee 
said, I did not like the idea of living in an Indian 
hut. I could not but reflect on the sentiment often 
uttered by those who can sit at home at their ease 
and talk of self-denial, * Let the missionary go and 
live as the Indian does.” If that is the prevailing 
sentiment of the church, let them send somebody | 
besides me: for I do not like to e an Indian. 
We laboured under some disadVantages, for we 
were not me omc but perhaps we did as well 
as they would have done; for we had to take the 
green trees and split them and hew out boards for 
our floors; and if we wanted a door or a table, or 8 
coffin, to'bury our dead out of our sight, we had to 
do the same. As soon as oar house was completed, 
we commenced cutting timber and splitting rails, 
in order to'fence in some prairie land for cultiva- 
tion ; and we succeeded the first year in cultiva- 
ting about thirty acres; built a barn ; and gathered 
in our crops. 

.Hitherto, we had enjoyed comfortable health. 


lubera! | great difficulty, to walk about the room. 


_| that year, I carried on the farm, with the assis- 


the ague; and 1 was compelled to be physician, 
nurse, eook, farmer, and every thing else. But 
soon I wae taken sick myself; and such were the 
symptoms that I was aware for a whole day of the 
approadh of the disease. Sol prepared medicine 
and food for the others, and apportioned out my own. 
That night 1 was taken with a chill. But the next 
day one of the others was able to get up, v8 with 

rown 


stock of medicine was now consumed; but Dr. 
McGlaugblin, of Van Couver, hearing of oyr situa- 
tion, kindly sent us a supply. _My nephew left, 
and was ordered by the physicians at Van Couver, 
lo repair to the Sandwich Islands, where he re- 
mained a year. Brother Edwards taught school 
that year, in the lower part of the settlement ; 
leaving only Mr. Shepherd and myself at the mis- 
sion farm. I brought on a relapse by my exer- 
ions, and was sick a whole year, and continued 
very feeble till I left. I have now in a great mea- 
sure recovered; but shall protably never be ena- 
bled to endure as much as some could. During 


tance of a few Indian boys, who, when we receiv- 
ed them, were as ignorant of labour as of letters ; 
and it was often about as much work to teach 
them how to do a thing as to do it ourselves. 
However, we cultivated ten acres more this year 
than the last.. We had not been there long, be- 
fore we learned that we must turn our hands to 
almost every thing. If we wanted the wood of a 
plough, or the teeth of a harrow, or a yoke for our 
oxen, we had no alternative but to go to work and 
make them; and we were often surprised ourselves 
when we saw what we had done. Brother Shep- 
herd took care of the house, and taught the school. 
There were between fifteen and twenty boys and 
girls in the mer yee of them orphans, whom 
it appeared as if had sent on purpose for us to 
take care of. We thought they came very fast; 
but we. undertook to provide for them, although 
compelled to bring most of our provisions sixty 
miles. We could not turn them away. They 
came to us with no covering but a piece of skin. 
We had no clothes for them. We could buy some 
cloth for them at Van Couver; but were neither 
tailors nor mantua makers. However, Brother 
Shepherd concluded to try his own hand at it, and 
commenced cutting and making clothes for boys 
and girls. He cut gowns, and taught Indian 
mothers to make them. I have seen a very de- 
cent gown made by an Indian woman, with no 
other instruction than what Brother Shepherd 
gave her. And, I must confess I liked his fashions 
better than those I have seen in this country. I 
have been so long accustomed to do without the 
superfluities and many of what are called the ne- 
cessaries of life, that I have become very much of 
a utilitarian. When I can see any thing that is 
useful, I like it. But the world and the church 
are so much under the dominion of the tyrant 
fashion, that her energies are paralyzed, and the 
means consumed, which should be employed in the 
conversion of the world. Brother Shepherd, in his 
fashions studied utility and economy; and he de- 
termined in the outset, that he would have no 
bishop’s sleeves to his gowns.— Recorder. 
Frown the Presbyterian Advocate. 
APPEAL.—No. 4. 
Who will go for us? Isatan vi. 8. 


Some who feel the force of the motives which 
have been presented, and would gladly answer af- 
firmatively to the appeal, are deterred by the want 
of pecuniary means to sustain them during their 
preparation for the work, they are too poor to meet 
the expenses of a jiberal education, such as is ne- 
cessary to qualify them for its efficient perform- 
ance. ‘Io such, the provision made by the church 
furnishes an easy method of surmounting the diffi- 
culty. It is well known that the Presbyterian 
Church has a “* Board of Education,” organized for 
the special purpose of aiding poor and pious young 
men, in their preparation for the gospel ministry. 
Through this organ, she is prepared to extend as-| 
sistance to every young man of the proper charac- 
ter in the chureh, who will apply in the way pre- 
scribed, and submit to the rules laid down. The 
objection, therefore, arising from the want of means, 
can have no place here, when the chureh stands 
ready to supply means, and even solicits their ac- 
ceptance. 

me young men objéct to receive aid in this 
way. They view it as calculated to impair their 
standing in the community, by placing them in the 
attitude of paupers. But this is an incorrect view 
of the subject. The talents and piety of young 
men are the property of the church, given bet by 
her divine Master, for the advancenient of her in- 
terests and his glory. These by the grant of her 
Head, she hasa right tocommand. And if they 
are such as are suitable for the ministry, she may 
require them to be employed in that department of 
labour. And, where means are wanting on the 
part of those who possess the qualifications, the 
church is bound to provide them. And the accep- 
tance of these means by our young men is not, pro- 
perly speaking, the acceptance of a gratuity. It 
is rather to be viewed in the light of an maleane 
between the parties; the young man appropriating 
his talents and services to the church, and the 
church, on this condition, agreeing to furnish him 
with the pecuniary means to improve his talents, 
in the best manner, for her service. © It is on this 
principle that our country acts in training men to 
command her armies. She solicits young men of 
talents, and on condition uf their entering her ser- 
vice in that department, she furnishes them with 
the means of education. And who views such, 
in the light of paupers? Are not the sons of some 
of the best families, and of the loftiest spirits in the 
country, educated at the national expense? And, 
is not the country, in such cases, an equal gainer 
with the young men? None doubt it. And why 
should it not be so considered in the church? No 
good reason can be — And, it ought to be 
recollected, that those who are aided by the church, 
receive that aid with the understanding, that if 
afterwards, when their labours become available, 
they be able to refund it, they shall doo. This 
totally removes the idea of absolute dependence 
and pauperism. 

But the objection sometimes assumes another 
form. Beneficiaries, it is said, are sometimes found’ 
acting unworthily. They are vain and foppish, ex- 
travagant in their habits, or light in'their deport- 
ment. Very weak men, too, are found among 
them, whose talents do not entitle them to the pa- 
tronage ofthe church. These things have created 
a prejudice against the cause of beneficiary educa- 
tion, and a young man who accepts the aid of the 
church, hereby subjects himself to the indiscrimi- 
nate censure passed upon al] who stand in the 
same relation. 

In meeting this objection, we are obliged to ad- 
mit that occasionally there are cases which lay a 
just foundation for complaint. Now and then, an 
unworthy, trifling, conceited young man finds his 
way to the patronage of the church. But what 
? If the world will be so unreasonable as to 
ascribe his faults to all the rest, is the church, on 
this account, to lose the services of al] those of a 
different character? Do not fops, or drones, or 
blockheads, find their way into the public institu- 
tions which are Rerewetat | by the State? This will 
not be pretended. Nor does this prevent others of 
a better sort from entering and enjoying the benefit 
of the nation’s liberality. Neither ought it to pre- 
vent young men of the proper character from avail- 
ing themselves of the aid which the church has 
provided, to enable them to enter the ministry. 
Because some young nren play the fool, and bring 
reproach upon the cause- of religious education 
under that form, this ought not to deter others of a 
different character from seeking to enter the ser- 
vice of Christ, by the only door which seems open 
for that purpose. And having entered, they should 
strive. by their grave and spiritual deportment, to 
wipe away the reproach which others have brought 
upon the institutions of the church, and by thus 
giving them their proper elevation, induce many to 
enter and enjoy their advantages. 


Bat now my three associates were attacked with 


But there are many pious young men who are 


able-to educate themselves. What good reason 
can they assign for declining comptiance with the 
call of the Savioor? ‘Their present engagements, 
may be both lawful and-useful,'but dre they not in- 


ferior both in their character and results to that of 


preaching the a: Will it be said that they 
cannot be rom their present employments ! 
How far this may be the fact in particular cases, 
we pretend not to determine. But is it not true 
that the business in which some of them is enga- 

» is more sufficiently supplied with men, 
and that it is with difficulty they find an opening 


for the employment of their talents! In such cases 


it is deserving of the most serious consideration, 
whether they should seek to force their way into 
a department of business which is erent) crowded, 
when there is such a pressing demand for men to 

and preach the gospel. Allowing that they 
fave it in view to apply the proceeds of their in- 


dustry to build up and extend the kingdom of 


Christ; such pecuniary calculations are not to be 
laid in the scale against the appeal of Christ, when 
he calls for men to lead forth his redeemed people 
to the spiritual conquest of the world. Money is 
needed, but money without men, will be of no 
avail. And there is no doubt, but if a sufficient sup- 
ply of men of the right sort were ready to enter the 
field, the requisite amount of funds would be pro- 
vided, by those who cannot and ought not to preach 
the gospel. Pious young men, therefore, who are 
setting out in life, should “gi well their respon- 
sibilities in reference to the claim which Christ is 
putting in for their labours, in the work of the min- 
istry. How many liberally educated men are there, 
also, who are superintending farms, or manufactur- 
ing establishments, or a limited*practice 
either as lawyers or physicians, who might honour 
God, and benefit their fellow men to a much greater 
extent by preaching Christ ! And why should they 
not respond to the call of the Saviour, and leaving 
their worldly pursuits, say, “ Lord, here are we, 
send us?” 

I cannot close these remarks without adverting 
particularly to the small number of candidates for 
the ministry within the limits of our own Synod. 
From the reports to the last General Assembly, it 
appears that there is not more than about one for 
every thousand communicants. In several other 
Synods, the number is still less. Now, all must 
see that this is not such a proportion as the exi- 
gencies of the case requires. Unless, therefore 
our pious young men of the proper qualifications, 
consecrate themselves in much greater numbers to 
this work, the destitute, both in our own country 
and in foreign lands, cannot be supplied. Who 
then, will go? Who will respond to the call of 
Christ, and renouncing the honours and emolu- 
ments of the world, give himself to the work of 


preaching the gospel to perishing sinners? O it is ho 


a ble work! Though it involves labour and 
toil, and sacrifice, jt is rich in consolation, and in 
the prospect of a glorious reward. “ As sorrowful, 
vet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making man 
rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.” “And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever. I). E. 
From the Southern Churchman. 
THE MINUTE GUN AT SEA. 


“God of heaven !” cried the agitated sailor-boy, 
as he clung to the gunwale of the heaving vessel, 
and raised his eyes in the wildness of despair to 
the blackened sky. “God of heaven—I am a great 
sinner, and tremble to appear before Thee! We 
are going to the bottom, and there is none to help 
us. Oh! save, save us for thy mercy sake !” 

Only three days had elapsed, since two ships 
laden with the rich merchandize of the West In- 
dies, left the harbour of Kingston, Jamaica, on 
their passage home to London. On board were 
two youths, who thrown together in a foreign land, 
far from the scenes and companionship of their 
childhood, and separated from their respective 
crews, by education and early habits, had formed 
for each other a friendship characterized by all the 
enthusiasm of seventeen. The winter had been 
spent in thoughtless gaiety, in making excursions 
up the rapid Cobre, or climbing the wooded moun- 
tains, divided into a thousand deep ravines, formed 
by the rushing of the mighty torrents which fall 
during the rainy season. They had collected a 
quantity of beautiful shells—had bartered with the 
negroes for parrots, as presents for their absent re- 
latives; and having filled their boxes with many 
tropical rarities, they left the island full of the 
buoyancy of youthful hope. 

The first evening they put to sea, the two ves- 
sels were separated in a gale; and it was with 
mutual regret, and with feelings of considerable 
alarm for their mutual safety, that the friends be- 
held the space between them widen, until they 
were lost to each other in the distance. 

One of these boys was blessed with a pious mo- 
ther, whose example and instruction had made a 
strong impression on the mind of her son; but the 
natural bias to evil—intercourse with the world— 
and the fascinating pleasures of sin, were as the 
withering simoom to the buddings of piety within 
his soul. Conscience spoke loudly, and the Spirit 
of God moved on the deep of his heart—among the 
fountains of life, still Henry remained indifferent, 
and lived in habitual neglectof the Saviour and his 
religion. No wonder he was now filled with con- 
sternation, as the tnain-mast, with a tremendous 
crash, was plunged into the sea, dragging the rig- 
ging along with it, and clearing the deck of every 
thing in .its course! It was an awful moment, 
even for the most intrepid; and ashy lips moved 
in prayer, and acknowledgments were made b 
many, who, till that hour, regarded the attributes 
of the Almighty, as a mere nonentity. 

During the next twenty-four hours, the storm 
raged with unabating violence. Light and dark- 
ness alternately predominated, as the fire of hea- 
ven shone with overwhelining brilliancy from the 
bosom of the black clonds that shrouded the sky, 
then vanished—leaving the scene immersed in a 
deeper gloom than before; and the billows swell- 
ing and bursting, seemed to rise and mingle with 
the rain which fell in sheets. 

Amid the tumult of the hurricane, and the deep 
roar of the rolling thunder, the “ yo heave O” of 
the poor mariner, came mournfully on the ear, and 
the brave fellows were seen passing with wonder- 
ful velocity, the wet shrouds through their hands ; 
and vainly ne to steady the ship as she 
scudded before the wind. 

Apprehénsion was visible on every countenance, 
and the feeling of immediate danger, fixed every 
one’s thoughts upon himself, when a sound more 
startling than the thunder, came loud and dreadful 
over the mountain waves, and struck a sudden 
panic into every sympathetic breast. It was the 
Minute Gun! and immediately a vessel with bare 
poles was seen through the spray, and rain, 
contending with the tempest. “God have mer- 
cy !” exclaimed the captain, “ There are others in 
a worse case than we, this awful morning, but that 
signal of distress reaches us in vain! a higher pow- 
er must be exerted to save these miserable 
wretches from a watery grave.” And again the 
Minute Gun came booming over the water with 
horrid distinctness, as the knell of death. As he 
uttered these heart-rending expressions, he raised 
the glass to his eye, and with an exclamation of 


horror, pronounced the ship to be the Helen of 


London! the very vessel that three days before 
left Kingston in his company. 

For the crew of the Helen, every one became 
intensely interested, but in the soul of young Hen- 
ry, the excitement was terrible—almost depriving 
him of reason. There, there was his friend—his 
confidant, his most beloved on earth—the indi- 
vidual with whom his happiest hours had been 
spent, and whose presence was connected with all 
his visions for the future. Oh ! to see him thus! 
to hear his heart-breaking appeals for succour, and 
be unable to extend the helping hand! the idea was 
agony. But there was one other thought on his 
mind, the heaviest of them all—containing the 
wormwood of the cup—his friend was an un 


sever, and he with clearer light and better teach- 
ing, had never tried to disposseas bis soul of the 
non. minor considerations were lost in 
‘that one momentous truth, and regret, fruitless re- 
gret was asa scorpion sting in his lacerated bosom. 
As he stood on the fi straining hiseyes, 
the Helen was seen to ree! several times as though 
ig an eddy, then plunge like a thing of life and 
motion. Again she became visible, then reeled 
and planged the second and third time—a moment 
of dread suspense and the certainty of her fate is 
known—she is gone to rise no more! The fierce 
surges of the ocean settle over those who a few 
hours before were in the full flush of manhood, 
with the fature before them, all bright and tran- 


quil. 
This ig no fiction, but a fearful reality, which 
the writer.received from the lips of the survivor. 
And though he has now assu the badge of dis- 
cipleship, and has been enabled to approach God ae 
ateconciled Father, it is always with the most 
poignant sorrow and regret, he recalls the time. 
when he first heard “The Minute Gun at Sea.” 
. Let us take warning. “ The day of the Lord 
go cometh asa thief in the night.” “ Let us not 
sleep as do others but Jet us watch 


A. W. M. 
Tennessee, Dec. 2Ath, 1838. 
] 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. ~“ 


We must not flatter ourselves that God will en- 
able us to go through life without being exposed to 
any sort of temptation. For this world is a place 
of trial and discipline. Now without some kind of 
temptation we should have no trials, and no oppor- 
tanity of exercising several of the Christian graces. 
It is only in war and in battle, that the soldier— 
and the Christian, remember, is God's soldier—can 
learn his duty thoroughly. He may learn to han- 
dle his arms in peace ; but the coolness, the quick- 
ness, the watchfulness, the caution, the steady un- 
bending courage, which distinguish the veteran 
froin the recruit, are only to be gained on actual 
service. So it is only by actual service against. 
God’s enemies, it is only by passing through temp- 
tations and trials, that the Christian can be trained 
to his work. He needs to be taught the lesson of 
his own weakness. He needs to be taught to watch 
and guard against the surprises and stratagems of 
the i He needs to be perfected in faith and pa- 
tience. How is all this to be done, if he is kept, 
like a plant under a glass, from every breath and 
touch of temptation? No: we shall assuredly be 
led into temptation, whether we pray against it or 
not: because there is no earthly road to heaven 
but hae its own pitfalls and its own snares. If this 
wever be so; if all must needs be tempted, what 
is the good, you “oY of praying not to be led 
into temptation? The good is great and plain. 
For though God will not keep us away from temp- 
tation, he will so order the matter, if we pray to 
him and trust to him, that the temptations shall 
lose half their danger. He will preserve us from. 
being surprised by them; he will proportion them 
to our strength; he will enable us to withstand 
them. “In vain,” says the wise man,“ is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird.” ‘Then in vain 
will the snares of hell be set for us, if God opens 
our eyes to see them, and gives us wisdom to shun 
them. It is in this manner, if I mistake not, that 
God will answer our prayer to him, not to lead us 
into temptation. He will not take temptations al- 
together out of our way: but he will show us how 
to escape them. He may, perhaps, now and then, 
even lead us into temptation : but he will not leave 
us in the midst of them. He will be with us to 
guide us through the peril. He will carry us safe 
through the fire, and through the water, without 
suffering the fire to scorch us, or the water to 
over our souls.—Hare’s Sermons, 


From the Southern Churchman. 
GEMS OF PROSE FROM COWPER. 


It is well to be able to stand a tiptoe on the moun- 
tain top of human life, and to look down with satis- 
faction upon the valley we have passed, and some- 
umes stretch our wiogs in joyful hope of a happy 
flight into eternity. 

He that is carried to execution, though through the 
roughest road, when he arrives at the destined spot, 
would be glad, notwithstanding the many jolts he 
met with, to repeat the journey. 

Men of a rough and unsparing address should 
take great care that they be always in the right; 
the justness and propriety of their sentiments and 
censures being the only tolerable apology that can 
be made tor such conduct, especially in a country 
where civility of behaviour is inculcated even from 
the cradle, 

There is not, I think, such a melancholy sight 
in the world, (a hospital is not to be compared with 
it) as that of a thousand persons distinguished by 
the name of gentry, who, gentle perhaps by nature 
and made more gentle by education, have ap- 
pearance of being innocent and inoffensive, yet be- 
ing destitute of all religion, or not at all governed 
by the religion they profess, are none of them at 
any great distance from an eternal state, where self- 
leception will be impossible, and where amuse- 
ments cannot enter. 

We are forbidden to murmur, but we are not 
forbidden to regret the loss of dear friends; and 
whom we loved tenderly while living, we may still 
‘pursue with an affectionate remeinbrance, with- 
out having any occasion to charge ourselves with 
rebellion against the Sovereignty that appointed a 
separation. 

Where spiritual communications are in question, 
the heart rather than the head is wanted. I could 
draw the picture ot Despair at any time; I could 
delineate the country through which he travels, 
and describe his progress, could trace him from 
melancholy to rage, from rage to obduracy, and from 
obduracy to indifference, about the event; and 

this I could do in prose or in verse, with the great- 
| est facility, but to what good purpose. Like Cib- 
ber’s mad figures upon Bedlam gate, the repre- 
sentation might be allowed to be just, but if it 
were admired, would be so only in proportion as it 
shocked. 

Be wise my friend, take warning, make yourself 
scarce, if you wish that persons of little understand- 
ing should know how to prize you. 
| Surely the poor lunatic who uses his blanket for 
a rope, and imagines that a few straws stuck whim- 
sically through his hair are a royal diadem, is not 
more to be pitied, perhaps less, than the profound 
reasoner, who turns over shelves of folios, with in- 
finite industry and toil, and at the end of all his 
labour, finds that he has grasped a shadow, and 
made himself a jest to the bystander. 

There is a pleasure annexed to the communica- 
tion of one’s ideas, whether by word of mouth or by 
letter, which nothing earthly can supply the place 
of, and it is the delight we find in this mutual inter- 
course, that not only proves us to be creatures in- 
tended for social life, but more than any thing else 
perhaps, fits us for it. 

I have no patience with philosophers—they one 
and all suppose, that man’s weakness, his necessi- 
ties, his inability to stand alone, have furnished the 
prevailing motive, under the influence of which he 
renounced it at first, a life of solitude and became a 
gregarious creature. It seems to me more reasona- 
ble, as well as more honourable to my species tosup- 
pose, that generosity of soul, and 4 brotherly attach- 
ment to our own kind, drew us as it were to one 
common centre, taught to build cities and inhabit 
them, and welcome every stranger, that would cast 
in his lot amongst us, that we might enjoy fellow- 
ship with each other, and the luxury of reciprocal 
attachments, witheut which, a paradise could al- 
ford no comfort. 

The yearnings of the heart, let philosophers say 
what they will, are more importunate than all the 
desires or necessities of the body, and will not 
suffer a creature, worthy to be called human, to be 
content with an insulated life, or to look for his 
friends the beasts of the forest. 


How little doesthe world suspect what passes in it 


every day !—that true religion is working the same 
wonders now, a8 in the first ages of the church— 
that perents surrender up their children into the 
handg of God, to die at his owa appointed time, 
and by what death He pleases, without a murmur, 
and receive them again as if by a resurrection from 
the dead! 

People that are but little acquainted with the 
terrors of divine wrath, are not much afraid of 
trifling with their Maker, But for my own part, | 
would sooner take Emmpedocics’ leap, and fling my- 
self into Mount A&tna, than I would do it in the 
slightest inatance, were | in circumstances to make 
an election. In the Scripture we find a broad 
and clear exhibition of mercy; it is displayed in 
every page. Wrath, is, iv comparison, but slight- 
ly touched upon, because it is not so mucha dis- 
covery of wrath asof forgiveness. The Word of 
God is a flaming sword, and he that touches it with 
unhallowed fingers, thinking to make a tool of it 
will find that he has burnt them.’ 

Every: house is built upon the sacd whose inhabi- 
tants have no God, or, only a false one. Solid and 
fluid are such in respect to each other; but with 
reference to the Divine power, they are equally 
fixed or equally unstable. ‘The inhabitants of a 
rock shall sink, while a cockboat shall save a man 
alive in the midst of a fathomless ocean. 

I doubt not that Adam on the very day of his cre- 
ation, was’ able to express himself in terms both 
forcible and elegant, and that he was at no loss for 
sublime diction, or jogical combination when he 
wanted to praise his Maker. 

Critics did not originally beget authors; but au- 
thors made critics. Common sense dictated to writ- 
ers the necessity of order, connexion, and thoughts 
congruous to the nature of their subjects; genius 
prompted them with embellishments, and then came 
the critics. 

Show me a women with a painted face and I 
will show you a woman whose heart is set on things 
of the earth, and not on things above. In the first 
place she would admire herself the more; and in 
the next, if she managed the matter well, she might 
be more admired by others, an acquisition that might 
bring her virtue under trials, to which otherwise it 
~~ never have been exposed. 

hat harder task can any man undertake than 
the management of those who have reached the 
age of manhood without having ever felt the force 
of authority or passed through any of the prepara- 
tory partsof education. Unless young mencan he 
found modest, well tempered, humble and teachable, 
there seems to be no hope. 


GHAUT MURDERS. 


The exposure of the sick on the banks of the 
Ganges has been termed Ghaut murder. A Ghaut 
is a flight of steps to a river, and at those places 
the acts of cruelty to the sick are generally per- 
petrated. The origin of this practice is probably 
to be traced tothe absurd notion that the river 
Ganges isa god and that todie in sight of it is 
beneficial. ence, also, has arisen that idola- 
trous worship which has been paid to this river. 

_ The Hindoo character in many essential points, 
is so defective and so much under the influence of 
deep-rooted prejudices, and barbarous customs, that 
the greatest crimes are committed without remorse, 
and often under the sanctiom of their religious 
teachers. The aged Hindoo parent is considered 
an incumbrance, and an unnecessary expense to 
the family, and is removed to the banks of the sa- 
cred Ganges. He is taken to the margin of the 
river on @ bed, and a Brahmin attends, to perform 
the religious ceremonies. ‘There can be no doubt 
that who might recover, are thus consigned toa 
premature death. The damp borders of the stream, 
with a burning sun, however favourable the season 
may be, rarely fails to put a speedy termination to 
the sick perso;’s sufferings; but it often happens 
that the attendant becomes tired of the delay, and, 
perhaps, with the intention of finishing his pain, 
place the bed at low water mark, if the spot be 
within flow of the tide, or smear the dying man 
with the slime of the holy waters, and fill his 
mouth with mud. When a person has been taken 
to the side of the Ganges, or other substantial wa- 
ters, under the supposition that he is dying, he is in 
the eye of the Hindoo law, dead; his property 

tu his heir, or according to his bequest ; and 
in the event of his recovery, the poor man becomes 
an outcast. Not one even of his own children 
will eat with him, or afford him the least accomoda- 
tion; and if by chance they come in contact with 
him, ablution must follow. The wretched survi- 
vor from that time, is held in abhorrence, and has 
no other resource than to associate himself with 
outcasts under similar circumstances. 

The following details of this murderous custom 
are from the testimony, and in the words of eye- 
witnesses. 


Rev. H. Townley.—I have conversed with a 
dying Hindoo, on the banks of the Ganges, and the 
substance of his confession was: “I have no hope 
of heaven from the circumstance that I am dying 
near the sacred Ganges ; nor dol expect future 
happiness from the worship of the gods. I know 
of no mode whereby I can be saved : and I believe 
that after death I must be cast into hell for the 
punishment of my many sins.” To the same ef- 
fect is the following affecting passage from the 
Rev. W. Ward: “ Look at the heathen by the 
side of the Ganges, calling upon their relatives to 
repeat the names of Narayun, of Gunda, of Ram; 
and a host of other idols; pouring the waters of 
the river down the throats of the dying; exposing 
them in the agonies of death to the chilling damps 
by night, and the scorching beams of the sun b 
day; and listen to the cries of the dying: “ Tell 
me not of works of merit; [have been committing 
nothing but sin. And now where am I going !— 
What is there beyond this wretched existence !— 
Am I going into some reptile or animal body, or 
shall I at once plunge into some dreadful place of 
torment? I see the messengers of Yuma coming 
to seize me. O! save me—save me! How dark 
and heavy the cloud which envelopes me! Is there 
no certainty, no ray of light, to guide and comfort 
me in my departure? Must I take this plunge to 
be seen no more! 


Rev. W. Yates.—At the Ghaut were great num- 
bers of persons bathing, and performing their 
morning ceremonies; and among them a poor wo- 
man, laid on a low bed, raised only a few inches 
above the ground, in dying circumstances, left ex- 
posed to the blazing sun, totally unheeded by all 
around her, waiting, to appearance, destitute of all 
anxiety, to see her breathe her Jast. 


Rev. W. Ward. —At nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a sick man was brought by his relatives to the 
river-side, and was laid on the wet sand, in expec- 
tation of soon expiring. In this situation he re- 
mained, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun till 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when he was immers- 
ed to the breast in the river, and in this position 
one of his relatives vociferated in his ear, “ Hur- 
ree! Ram! Kirshna! Ram! After some time, 
finding that death was not so near as had been an- 
ticipated, he was again replaced on the wet sand. 
The next morning the same ceremony was com- 
menced, of immersing, and repeating the name of 
their deities, until five o’clock, P. M., when the 
man expired, having been literally murdered by his 


own relations. 


Rev. S. Sutton.—I lived on the banks of the 
Ganges for six years. During the whole of that 
period, scarcely a day passed without some circum- 
stance occurring which strikingly reminded me 
of the language of the Psalmist: “The dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” Ihave seen some held up in the water 
by two persons, while a third has incessantly kept 
poyring water down the throat until life has be- 
come extinct. 1 have seen others laid on the wet 
sand, with their feet in the water, when in the act 
of dying; and I have seen others who have been 
suffered to lie upon mats, a little distance from the 
water, for several days before they have expired; 
but during that time, no means have been employed 
for their recovery. In short, it is a rare occurrence 


Whole No, 421. 
for any sick person to be brought back to his home 
after’ he has once been carried from it to die. - 
“One evening,” says the wife of a missionary, 
‘as I was walking with my husband by the river 
side, we saw two respectable looking natives car 
rying a woman in their arms. We asked the 
what they were going to do with her, They ve 
coolly answered, “ We are pm, oes put her in the 
water, that her soul may goto ven, for she is 
our mother!” I agked them if she was ill They 
said, “ She is not very ill, but she is old, and nee 
io teeth, and what is the use of her living!” 
felt a great deal on hearing this, and said, * What, 
have you no compassion on your mother !—will 
you drown her because she is old?!” They said, 
“Never mind,” and proceeded toward the river. 
Mr. R. then ran down the bank, and taking hold of 
the woman, insisted on their taking her home. 
They did 86, bat brought her again the next even- 
ing, and Mr. T. Cary saw them throw lier into the 
water, without performing the usual ceremony of 
ziving her water in the name of their 
Some years afterwards, the same lady wrote as 
follows: “ While F am writing, I feel all the hor- 
rors I formerly felt respecting the sick in India. fF 
once witnessed one of the scenes in all its aggra- 
vations. The sick person was a young woman, 
who Was not willing to go to the river. As they 
approached the Ghaut, her screams were intolera- 
ble; crying ‘Ame, morey, jay, nay, ‘lam not 
dying.” But the men who had taken her, were 
firm to their purpose, and would not hear ang thing 
that was said tothem. They laughed at my en- 
treaties, turned a deaf ear to my threats, and rush- 
ed forward into the water with their victim, The. 
poor creature had often said, ‘Zam not dying ;’ 
but now she found herself in dying circumstances: 
a few cups of water, poured down her throat in the’ 
name of their goda, soon stopped her breath. I inqui-. 
red whether it was common totake them to the river 
against their will. They said, “ Yes, or else a 
great many would disgrace their families by dying 
in their houses.” Sometimes they leave them to 
perish by the river. I found a poor old man one 
morning by the river side, who had beea there all 
night. Those who had taken him, had rubbed his 
body with mud, and had left him quite naked, ex- 
posed to the ants, so that he was completely cov- 
ered with these ingects! When I saw him move 
his head I went to him but was thrilled with horror 
to seea fellow creature, in his dying moments, in 
such circumstances of misery. I ran for assistance, 
but the natives refused to do any thing for him, unless 
I would allow them to put him a little nearer the 
water, saying, he was too far off for the tide to 
reach him. I said, “ Perhaps he may get better if 
taken care of.” They shook their heads and said, 
“he was put there to die, and die he must.” My 
husband soon came with some wine; we put a lit- 
tle into his mouth, which he swallowed, and said, 
“itis very good.” I then thought he would re- 
vive ; but he had Jain all night on the damp ground 
and it was now eleven o'clock, and the sun shining. 
on him very hot. When we endeavoured to move 
him he said he was very faint, and wished to remain 
where he was for a few minutes. Alas it was but 
a few minutes, for he soon expired.” — 


THE COPTIC SCRIPTURES. 


Our readers are aware how important an in- 
creased acquaintance with any remains of Coptic 
learning, and especially of versions of the Scrip- 
tures, is to the further elucidations of Egyptien 
history from papyri and inscriptions, and also to 
the confirmed accuracy of the book on whieh the 
Christian religion is founded; aad it will gratify 
them to be informed that the Rev. H. Tattam, of 
Bedford, has proceeded on a mission te Egypt, in 
order to examine and collate all accessible manu- 
scripts in the monasteries of that country (and’ 
afterwards in Italy) to perfect the Coptic Brble he: 
bas long been preparing for publication. Mr. Tate 
tam sailed from Marseilles on the Ist of October,. 
and was to leave Cairo on the 13th of Noveinber, on 
his way to Upper Egypt, where many such MSS. 
as he is desirous to consult are believed to be pre- 
served in the religious houses of long past ages. 
Already in Cairo-itself Mr. Tattam’s zeal has been 
rewarded by the discovery of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the Lamentations, in the Coptic language; and we 
have no doubt but that the treasures of the upper’ 
provinces will amply reward his labours. —Lo 
Literary Gezette. 


THE BIBLE ONLY IS THE RELIGION OF. 
PROTESTANTS. 


“ Know then, Sir, that when I say the religion: 
of Protestants is in prudence to be preferred betore | 
your’s; as, on the one side, } do not understand by 

your religion, the doctrine of Bellarmin, or Baronius, 

or any other private man among you; nor the doctrine 
of the a or of the Jesuits, or of the Dumini- 
cans, or of any other particular company among 

but that wherein you all agree, or panes to me 
the doctrine of the Council of Trent ; so according- 
ly, on the other side, by the religion of Protestants, 

I do not understand the doctrine of Luther, or 

Calvin, or Melancthon ; nor the confession of Augs- 
burg, or Geneva; nor the catechism of Heidel-. 
burg; nor the Articles of the Church of England ; 

no, nor the harmony of Protestant Confessions, 

but that wherein they all agree, and which they all 
subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule 

of their faith and actions, that is, rae BisLe; THE 

Biss, I say, THE BIBLE ONLY 18 THE RELIGION OF 

Protestants! Whatsoever else they believe be- 

sides it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubitable con- 

sequences of it, well may they hold it asa matter 

of opinion; but as matter of faith and religion, 

neither can they with coherence to their own 
grounds believe it themselves, nor require the be- 
lief of it of others, without most high and most 

schismatieal presumption. I, for my part, after a 

long, (and as [ verily believe and hope) impartial 


jsearch of the true way to eternal happiness, do 


profess plainly, that I cannot find any rest for the 
sole of my foot, but upon this rock only. I see 
plainly, and with my own eyes, that there are popes 
against popes; councils against councils; some 
fathers against others; the same fathers against 
themselves ; a consent of fathers of one age, against 
a consent of fathers of another age. Traditive in- 
terpretations of Scripture are pretended, but there 
are few or none to be found on tradition, but only 
of Scripture can derive itself from the fountain, 
but may be plainly proved either to have been 
brought in such an age after Christ, or that in such 
an age it was notin. In a word, there is no suffi- 
cient certainty, but of Scripture only, for any con- 
sidering man to build upon. This, therefore, and 
this only, I have reason to believe: this I will pro- 
fess; accordingly to this I will live; and for this 
if there be occasion, [ will not only willingiy, but 
even gladly lose my life, though I should be sorry 
that Christians should take it from me. Propose 
me anything out of this book, and require whether 
I believe it or no; and seem it never so incompre- 
hensible to human reason, [ will subscribe it with 
hand and heart, as knowing no demonstration can 
be stronger than this, God hath said so, therefore it 
is true. In other things, I will take no man’s liber- 
ty of judgment from him; neither shall any man 
take mine from me. I will think no man the worse 
man, nor the worse christian; [ will love no man 
the less for differing in opinion from me. And 
what measure I mete to others,1 expect from them 
again. Iam fully assured that God does not, and, 
therefore, that man ought not to require any more 
of any man than this,—to believe the Scripture to 
be God’s word, to endeavour to find the true sense 
of it, and to live according to it.” —Chillingworti's 
Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salvation. 
Chap. 6. sect. 56. 


When the Americans sent Doctor Franklin, a 
printer, as Minister to France, the Court of Ver- 
sailles sent M. Girard, a book-binder, and a man of 
talent, as a Minister to the Congresa. “ Well,” 
said Dr. Franklin, “ I'll print the independence of 
America and M. Girard will bind «&.”—Aldine 


Magazine. 
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must be recklessly cast away. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


"SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1839. 


‘Sore.—The Church case entitled Todd 


vereus Green, came up for trial before the Supreme 
Court of Penasylvania of Nisi Prius on Monday 
the 4th day of March, Judge Rogers presiding. 
Counsel for the Pisiotife Wm. M. Meredith, 
Georgé Wood, and Josiah Ragdall, Esqrs.; Coun-' 
eel for the Defendants, John Sergeant, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, W. C. Preston, end F. W. Hubbell, 
Eoqrs. | 

From the jury list of 48 names it was ascer- 
tained, thet but eleven jurors could be empannelled. 


The balance being either struck, challenged, ex- 


need, or tetarned by the Sheriff as not found. An 
additional jist of 12 names was then furnished by, 


_ the Sheriff, and it was agreed that the counsel on 


either side Bhould strike alternately, and the indi- 
vidual whose name should be left unstrack, should 
supply the deficiency of the pannel. 
were then. sworn-or affirmed, and their names are 


 asfollows: 
Charles Wagner, Miller M. Everly, 
* James Simpson, R. C. Dickinson, 
L. Quandale, John Burks, 
George Mecke, C. Barriogton, 
Ieaac Jeans, S, Baker, 
W. 8. Greiner, E. R. Myers. 


. Mr. Randall, counsel for the plaintiffs, then open- 
ed the case in a speech in which he incorporated a 


brief history of the troubles in the Presbyterian} 


Charch, and adverted to the points to which testi- 
mony would be adduced. He then presented va- 
rious documents which would be insisted on as evi- 
dence. On Wednesday morning, the counsel for 
the Defendants, supposing that Mr. Randall was 
introducing irrelevant matter, appealed to the 
Court, that the testimony should be confined to the 
main point at issue, to wit, the organization of the 
Assembly. The Court, however, decided that the 
latitude claimed by the Plaintiffs, should be allow- 
ed, in order to bring up the subject fully. Up to 
the time of our going to press, the witnesses on 
behalf of the Plaintiffs, were still under examina- 
tion, and no decision will probably be obtained for 
a week or ten days to come. 


Prospect or War.—The long disputed North- 
Eastern Boundary question, between our Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain, has recently as- 
sumed a serious and threatening aspect. The 
first note of war has been sounded, and a wise 
and prompt diplomacy will be required to allay’ 
the ferment, and prevent the disasters which now 
impend. With the political aspects of the sub- 
ject, we will not meddle, bat as Christians, we 
cannot contemplate the probability of a war, with- 
out shuddering. We are not so ultra in our ad- 
vocacy of peace, as to believe that war is always 
unjustifiable, and that the belligerent parties are 
alike criminal in waging it; but the necessity for 
it, is much less frequent than most men imagine, 


_ and in most instances, the disputes which origi- 


nate it; might, under a proper spirit, be adjusted 
without an appeal to the sword. Rash counsels, 
and -misjudging passion, often precipitate mea- 
sures, which calm reason must condemn. A too 


~ keen .sense of national honour, or over-beated 


zeal in defending some unimportant right, are of- 
ten made to weigh against all the calamities which 
are the sure accompaniments of an actual colli- 
sion. In the present instance, a strip of land is 
likely to embroil two powerful nations, to neither 
of which its possession would be any great ac- 
quisition. And is it possible, that the united 
wisdom of these two nations, hamane and chris- 
tion as they profess to be, must be nonplused in 
settling a difference so apparently trivial ? If the 
original line of demarcation be so obscure, as not 
readily to be defined, can no other one be agreed 
on? Cun there be no compromise on the ground 
of equitable division, or purchase? Or is there 
no third power, to whose impartial umpirage, the 
final decision could be submitted? Must the 
aword decide, not where the right exists, but 
which of the parties can wield the greatest power, 
and do the most mischief to its adversary? This 
would really be no settlement of the original ques- 
tion, for it is just as likely as not, that possession 
would be secured by the party which had the least 
show of right. The cost, too, of such a trial 
would be immense, and would in all probability, 
purchase two such territories. The commerce 
which is now employing so many thousands, and 
distributing its rich fruits to so many millions, 
must be interrupted, and as a consequence, un- 
speakable distress must be carried into innumera- 
ble families. With the decline of commerce must 
be a proportionate decline in all the other depart- 
ments of human industry, and no trade or profes- 
sion can escape the general oppression. Bank- 
ruptcy must take the place of prosperity, distress 
must supersede enjoyment, and the miseries of 
idleness must be substituted for the healthful ac- 
tivities of industry. Then, again, man must im- 
brue his hands in the blood of his fellow man, and 
that life, which is a blessing beyond all price, 
Mangled bodies, 
the fearful atraggies of the dying, the groans and 
imprecations of despair, and all the nameless hor- 
rors of the bloody battle field, must again shock 
the sense, and make humanity recoil. The wife 
must be deprived of her husband, the child of its 
father, and the light of many habitations must be 
putoot, As a further aggravation, the morals of 
a nation are sadly deteriorated by the occurrence 
of war, and thus a living curse is entailed by it. 
The soldier who escapes the sword, is too often 
left to be the prey of vice, contaminating all who 
may come within his reach. But are there no ad- 
vantages to counterbalance these evils? If there 
are, they are not very manifest. We may sup- 
pose the hostility terminated, and the account final- 
ly* settled, and what is the result? Each party 
retires without entire satisfaction as to the origi- 
nal grounds of dispute ; their minds and hearts em- 
bittered against each other, and full of malignant 

; each having reason to mourn over 
the untimely fall of many companions; and their 
respective governments oppressed with debt, the 
consequence of treasure worse than uselessly ex- 
pended, and to relieve which, the governed are for 
years to suffer under heavy taxation. War may 
therefore be regarded as an unmingled evil. The 
philanthropist and patriot should deprecate it; the 
rulers of the people should dread the responsibility 
of precipitating it, and last, though not least, the 
conductors of the press, instead of employing their 
mighty power in fomenting difficulties and in 
awakening the war-spirit, should cast oi] on the 
agitated waters, and strive to promote “ peace on 
earth and good will to men.” 


The jurors} 


same difficulties, which induced the last General 
Assembly to propose a change in the day of the 
monthly concert, was then felt and Jed to a similar 
proposition. 

“ Whereas, it was stated that some of the con- 


gregations belonging to this P ry, in conse- 
of the difficalty of assembling on a week 
y, are not in the habit of meeting quarterly, for 
joining in the concert prayers, for the revival of 
“feligion, and the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
\dom, which is observed by some churches much to 
| their christian comfort and edification: Presbytery, 
‘therefore, resolved to recommend, and do hereby 
{recommend to the of the said congrega- 
tions, to employ a part of the Sabbath preceding 
the first Tuesday in every quarter, in calling the 
, attention of their people specially to this subject, 
' in their discourses, setting apart some por- 
tion of the day for special prayer for the effusion of 
the Spirit of Grace on t lves, on their sister 
churches, on missionary efforts for the conversion 
of the heathen, and that the knowledge of God 
may cover the earth, as the waters do the seas.” 


Co.onizatTion.—We copy from the Hartford 
-Congregationalist, a notice of the disinterested la- 
bours of Elliot Cresson, Esq., the indefatigable 
friend of Colonization. Many of the New Eng- 
land papers, secular and religious, speak favoura- 
bly of his intelligent expositions of this interest- 
ing subject. It would seem that Mr. Cresson 
has been treated with much courtesy, during his 
philanthropic tour, and that he has discovered that 
extreme abolition views are much less prevalent in 
the New England States, than has been generally 
_ apprehended. 

Next week we shall copy a letter from this 
gentleman, which is designed to show what Colo- 
nization has accomplished. If our readers wish 
to do immediate and certain good to our coloured 
population, we know of no institution, through 
which their benevolent efforts may be exerted 
so efficaciously, as the Colonization Society. In 
this connexion we may mention, that instead of 
their weekly newspaper, the Pennsylvania Cotoni- 
zation Society have issued the first number of a 
monthly magazine, entitled Zhe Colonization He- 
rald and General Register, at two dollars a year. 
Each.number will contain 48 pages, and will be 
printed in a handsome style. 


A Forite Promise.—** Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season, I will call 
for thee.”” Such was the promise of Felix when 
trembling under the preaching of Paul. His 
conscience was aroused, and had he at the time, 
like.the Philippian jailor inquired, “* what must I 
do to be saved ?’”’ there can he no doubt, that he 
, would have been made wise unto salvation. But 
his love of the world prevailed, and a compromise 
was made with conscience, by promising to at- 
tend to the concerns of his soul at another time. 
This decision was in all probability fatal; his last 
convenient season had been neglected, and no ac- 
count is given of his redeeming his promise by 
sending for the minister of religion. He had in 
fact pronounced his own doom by thus patting 
eternal life away from him. The case of Felix is 
far from singular. Thousands imitate his exam- 
ple with similar results. They become alarmed for 
their safety; their sins rise up to their view and 
rebuke them; their consciences urge them to re- 
pentance, but their worldly attachments prevail, 
and although they may not be bold enough to 
laugh at their convictions, they softly dismiss 
them by the promise of attending to them at a 
future time. Sinners are not generally aware of 
the futility of such promises; they know not the 
new and alarming position in which they are 
thereby placed. 
a bargain, not recollecting that if it be so, only one 
of the parties is agreed. Who is the author of 
conviction of sin? Who interrnpts the sinner’s 
' usual peace, and produces in his mind any anxiety 
about his salvation? Is not this the work of the 
Holy Spirit? and can any other awaken the sin- 
ner from his spiritual slumbers? The necessity of 
his agency in this respect must be acknowledged 
by all who admit the truth of Scripture. What 
then is really the import of the sinner’s promise in 
dismissing his convictions? He says to the Holy 
Spirit, withdraw thy influences for the present; let 
me relapse into my former security and indiffe- 
rence; and do not return to awaken me again until 
I call for thee. This surely is equivalent to say- 
ing—never, never return! When the Spirit is 
away, the sinner feels no disturbance of con- 
science, and of course he will feel no disposition in 
this state of apathy to ask the aid of the Spirit to 
awaken him. ‘The very existence of any concern 
for the soul is a proof that the Spirit is present, 
and when that concern ceases, it is a proof that he 
has departed. When, therefore, he departs at the re- 
quest of the sinner, not to return until called for, his 
return is voluntarily and deliberately precluded by 
the sinner. If he takes the sinner at his word, the 
wretched man is ruined. Let every one, therefore, 
before he adopts the language or spirit of Felix, 
well consider the doom which may ensue upon a 
dismission of his religious convictions; let him 
consider, that if he shall say, ** Go thy way for this 
time,” God may in return say, ** He is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.’’ | 


Worray or Imiration.—It is probably known 
to our readers, that in our large cities, it has been 
customary, in the offices of the daily morning 
newspapers to require labour on a part of the Sab- 
bath ; under the plea that the Monday papers could 
not otherwise be prepared in time, and with the 
latest news. We observed, some time since that 
the Editor of the “* Commercial Herald and Penn- 
sylvania Sentinel,” expressed his intention of 
abandoning this practice, and we watched with in- 
terest the result of the experiment. From the 
paragraph below, it will be seen that the attempt 
has been successful, and that not even secular in- 
terest, can hereafter be pleaded by the conductors 
of the daily press, for the violation of God’s most 
express command, 


“We have noticed with no ordi degree of 
that our abolition of labour 
as met the decided approbation of all the leading 
— of the country. To those who have bid us 
ss speed,” in what was considered a very doubt- 
ful experiment, we have the pleasure of saying 
that their good wishes in our behalf, have been re- 
alized toa greater extent than ever we anticipated. 
A reference to our Monday papers, will convince 
all that we have furnished our readers with news 
in advance of those who did not labour under the 
same disadvantages, which beset us at the com- 
mencement of our inroad on a “ time dis-honoured 
usage.” All who are connected with us, express 


themselves much pleased with the new arrange- 

ment; and those who at first doubted its practica- 

bility, are now convinced, that the path of duty, 

once discovered, to walk therein is the only means 

by which to secure the approbation of conscience, 

inion of those fellow beings, whose 
t. 


and the good 


“a wish—a though 


They regard them in the light of | 


THE PRES 


Misstonan¥ letter has been 
gpceived from.@ne of the missionaries to Nopth In- 


that they were on the eve of departure for Lodiana 
by land. They had dismissed their boats at the 
first mentioned place, after encountering many 
hardships and afflictions. At the date of the letter, 
however, they were in good health and spirits, and 
were anxious to reach the scene of their labours. 

Intelligence bas also been received from the Rev. 
Messrs. Warren, Scott, and Freeman, under date 
of Nov. 10th, who sailed from the port of Phile- 
delphia, in the George Gardner in October, 1838. 
They were then in N. Lat, 6° and W. Long. 23° 
20’, having made good progress on the voyage, and 
were much favoured as to health and comfort. 

Arrival oy THE Rev. James McEwen.—We 
are sincerely thankful, says the Missionary Chron- 
icle for March, to mention the safe arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs, McEwen. They landed at the port 
New York on the 2d of February, after a passage 
from Calcutta of unusual length, in consequence of 
the ship having to put in at the Isle of France, and 
to undergo repairs, which occasioned a delay of 
nearly three months. Mr. McEwen’s health, though 
somewhat improved by the voyage, is still far from 
being restored. We hope, however, that the cli- 
mate of this country will exert a favourable influ- 
ence in removing his complaints, and that his life 
may long be spared for useful labour in the cause 
of Christ. i>? 

PressyTERIan Tracts anp Booxs.—We take 
pleasure in announcing to our readers, that the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, in addition 
to its valoable tracts, has now issued its first 
book. The title of it is ** The way of Salvation 
familiarly explained, &c."" The style in which 
it is got up, will advantageously compare with the 
publications of any similar society. Adequate 
encouragement from the churches would soon 
make this Board an efficient instrament in pro- 
moting among Presbyterians “increase of know- 
ledge and growth in grace."’ 


An Anti-Mataria.—Dr Cartwright, of Nat- 
chez, has recently published some ioteresting ob- 
servations on the grandiflora jussieua, a floating 
plant, found on the stagnant waters of lower Louvis- 
iana, to which he ascribes the remarkable property 
of purifying the waters of the pools in which it 
floats, and which, consequently, he supposes to 
exert a powerful influence in preventing malarious 
and miasmatic diseases. In confirmation of his 
theory, we observe in a notice from a London pa- 
per, that Professor Johnson, at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture, 
made the following remarks in relation to the 
common duck weed : 


“ These, although not possessing the same beau- 
ty as others of the lower orders of plants, never- 
theless have a structure as interesting and well de- 
fined, as the most complex, and even among the 
higher orders of Orchidacea. That they are crea- 
ted for a high purpose is evident, from the fact of 
their cleansing stagnant pools, and preventing wa- 
ter from getting putrid. Wherever these are form- 
ed upon the surface, the water is always pure, but 
where they are not, there will issue noxious va- 
pours, pestilence, and death. It is customary in 
the neighbourhood of London, to eradicate these: 
weeds from ponds and canals in pleasure gardens, 
by which means the fish is destroyed, and the wa- 
ter becomes putrid, circumstances which are usu- 
ally ascribed toa long drought. If these once 
grow in a tank, the water will always be kept 
sweet, and it is a good plan to introduce a few 
duck weeds, or other water plants, into a butt of 
rain water, by which it will be kept pure through- 


» who =~ the port of 
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pore, September 28th, 1838, in which it is stated) redeem m 


‘men should come to tell you of this glorious way 


out the summer. 


Procress or Temperance.—The king of the 
Sandwich Islands has interdicted the admission of 
all distilled liquors into his territory from the first 
of the present year. Wines are to pay a duty of; 
fifty cents per gallon, and the purchase of alcohol 
is to be confined to physicians for medical uses, It 
must be the wish of every philanthropist that the 
king may be able to carry his decree into full effect 
against the unprincipled dealers from civilized 
lands, who for the sake of filthy lucre, would 
drown the simple and now half civilized inhabi- 
tants of these Islands, in destruction. 

@ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, Explained 
and Enforced, in T'wo Discourses, by Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, with Illustrative Notes, pp. 
124, 12mo. Philadelphia: Wm. S. Martien. 
This is a very neat and tasteful volume. We 

enjoyed the gratification of hearing these dis- 

courses before their publication, and have felt 
even an increased interest in their perusal since, 

The view which the author has taken of the sub- 

ject, confessediy one of the most important in the 

whole rangé of Christian doctrine, is particularly 
adapted to expose and obviate the errors in rela- 
tion to human depravity, which have so notorious- 
ly prevailed of late in the Presbyterian Church, 
and produced contention and schism. The true 
doctrine as held by the fathers of our Church and 
incorporated into its standards, is stripped of those 
wilful misrepresentations by which its opposers 
have endeavoured to bring it into contempt, and is 
sustained by the most satisfactory arguments. The 
writer’s style is nervous, and he has in our judg- 
ment succeeded in making an important and cardi- 
nal doctrine intelligible to the ordinary reader. No 
one, we think, can rise from the impartial perusal 
of this volume, without the conviction that the new 

views of this doctrine, so far from being an im- 

provement or even a harmless innovation, strike at 

the very foundation of the Christian system, and 
tend to the subversion of the whole superstructure. 

The notes are an important appendage. As we hope 

the book will be widely circulated, we can only 

pray that it may confirm the faith of the orthodox, 
and open the eyes of the troublers of our Zion. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACT BOARD. 

Mr. Editor.—The last General Assembly estab- 
lished a Board for the Publication of Tracts and 
Sabbath School Books. This Board is now in ope- 
ration. Several important works are in the hands 
of the printer, and some have been already issued. 
But the Board cannot go on without funds. Are 
not the churches aware of thist Do not the Pas- 
tors feel sufficient interest in the subject to take up 
collections without waiting to be called upon by 
an Agent! A Memper or THE Boarp. 


Let all your ordinary or worldly business of the 
day be done with integrity of heart, and a respect 
to God, whose servant you ought to be in all things, 
Pega. Ixxviii. 72. Do all things as to the Lord, as 
in his eye, and according to his will; and your 


whole day’s work will be as it were a religious 
worship; this respect will make all 


BYTERIAN. 


Forthe Prepbyterian. [ For the Presbyterian. hy For the Presbyterian. _ 
EVANGEDIZATION.—No. PSALM XLVI.—ar want, THE NESHAMINY CHURCH. 
istian Reade my last I ised further | » = oF Mr. The Session of this church havin 
the Christian religion, and in this I shall strive to lumnes of your journal of the 23d ult., a “ summary 
18e. God’s our strength, our refuge still, of incidents in the painful and eventful history of — 
Proof Ii the nature of the gospel morality. Very present help in ill; the church which, by the afflicting bereavement 


“ Therefore all thidge whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.” Matt. vii. 12. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Matt. 
xix. 19. Here is the sum of ail that relates to the 
conduct of man with man, Now, Christian, imagine 
to have been born and amid 
en darkness, and su that you heard 
that there was an eternal Heaven and an eternal 
Hell, and that a poom living in America had a 
book that told of each, and pointed out the way in 
which that Hell is to be escaped, and that Heaven 
attained, would you not desire that the Americans 
would send you that Book and feach you the wa 
of salvation. And if you were told that this boo 
itself made it the duty of those who have possession 
of it to spread the knowledge it contains, would 
you not think it very strange that year after year 
should pass, and still no books should be sent, or no 


of salvation? Do you then, Christian brother, do 
to the Heathen as you would wish them to do to 
you, if your circumstances were exchanged for 
theirs? Do you love them as you love yourself! 
Perhaps you may think they do not come under 
the denomination of neighbour. Gothen and read 
the parable of the good aritan, and learn, from 
the fips of Jesus, that every man is your neighbour 
to whom you have an opportunity of doing good. 
And in Gal. vi. 10, we are exhorted to «do good 
unto all men as we have opportunity.” Now it 
will not be denied that the gospel morality is a 
part of the Christian Religion, nor that the gospel 
morality not only requires supreme love to God, but 
also love to our neighbours as to ourselves. The 
man, then, who neglects to do his share of the 
work of sending the Gospel to them that are ready 
to perish, neglects an essential part of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 

Proof LV. From the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian, as laid down in the Bible. How are you to 
know that you are a Christian? Rom. viii. 16, 
“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God.” How does he 
bear witness? By describing in the Bible, written 
under his own inspiration, the inward graces, and 
outward fruits which will always ceacnttvion 
the Christian, and by “‘ working in us both to will 
and to do his pléasure,” thus producing those 
graces and fruits by which our calling and election 
is to be made sure to ourselves, 2 Pet. i. 5—10. 
What then, Christian, are those marks of piety 
whereby you are to know that you are a true fol- 
lower of Christ? They are too many to be all men- 
tioned here; but a few will suffice for my purpose. 
Gal. v. 22, “ The fruit of the Spirit, (that is to fur- 
nish you with evidence that you are a Christian) is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness,” &c. Reader, have vou in your heart, and do 

ou manifest in your life the first fruit of the Spirit, 
ove! Do you love God supremely—do you love 
men—do you love the heathen at home and 
abroad t Do you love Christ and his cause? Again, 
1 John, iti. 14, 17, * We know that we have pass- 
ed from death unto life, because we love the breth- 
ren: but whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” Again, Rom. viii. 9, “ Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” Phil. ii. 5. Now the mind or dispo- 
sition here spoken of is a willingness to make sac- 
rifices for.the good of others. “ Who being in the 
form of God, &c. humbled himself and became 
obedient to death,” &c. 2 Cor. viii. 9, “ For we 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be-made 
rich.” And again, Matt. xvi. 24, “If any will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” Such are some of the 
charagteristics of the Christian—love, compassion, 
charity, self-denial, a willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the good of others. Now if you lack these 
do you not lack essential parts of Religion? If you 
have not these characteristics are you not destitute 
of the proper evidence that you are a Christian? 

Proof V. Part of the prescribed worship of the 
Christian Religion has direct reference to the con- 
version of the world. Christ enjoined prayer as a 
part of Christian worship; and, being requested by 
his disciples to teach them to pray, (Luke xi. 1—6) 
he gave them a brief, but wonderfully compendious 
form of prayer, that embraces the substance of all 
that man can ask of God. Now how much of the 
Lord’s prayer relates directly to the universal ex- 
tension of the Gospel? Just one half! Three out 
of the six petitions into which our catechism divides 
that admirable prayer, lead us to pray that God’s 
name may be hallowed, that his kingdom may 
come and his will be done in earth as in Heaven. 
Now is it not a part of the Christian Religion to 
pray, and to pray after the manner Christ has pre- 
scribed? And if you leave out, either in form or in 
fact, one half of the Lord’s prayer, i. e. if you ne- 
glect or refuse to embrace in your supplications 
one half of what the Lord has commanded you to 
pray for, do you not omit one half of this part of 
religious worship! Again, in Matt. ix. 38, Jesus 
commands, “ pray ye the Lord of the harvest that 
he would send forth labourers into his harvest.” If 
we neglect this, do we not neglect a part of Reli- 
gion? Now the man who prays for any thing that 
God has promised, and yet refuses or neglects to 
use, according to his ability, the means, that God, 
in the promise has apppinted, does not pray at all. 
The man, then, who neglects to do his share, both 
in praying and labouring, and giving, neglects a 
part of Christianity. But in addition to this, giving 
is also made a part of Religion. I mean giving 
with proper motives, and with due cheerfulness 
and liberality. See 2 Cor. ix. 7, “ The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver.” More might be said—argu- 
ments might be accumulated, but I hope that the 
position is sufficiently established, that the employ- 
ment of the means prescribed in the Bible for the 
extension of the Redeemer's kingdom is enjoined 
apon the Church, and upon each of her officers and 
members as a Christian duty, and that the per- 
formance of this duty, and the cultivation of the 

ces necessary thereto, is an essential part of 
practical piety. Think of this, my brother, my 
sister—see if it be not so; and in my next I will 
endeavour to point out some of the —_ 4 be 


employed. 


THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. ss 

How great is the mercy of God in providing 
these houses of prayer where two or three may 
meet together in his name, and find their gracious 
Lord in the midst of them, saluting them, as in the 
flesh with his accustomed benediction, Peace be 
unto you? What a relief it is to come into these 
hallowed walls, out of the strife and turmoil of the 
world, and coiwnmit our cause, and our hopes and 
fears, to the care of God! What a comfort to 
leave behind us, for a brief interval, all the con- 
flicting interests, and the entangled devices of this 
perishable life, and to raise our thoughts to that 
happier time, when brother shall no longer strive 
with brother; when men shall be all of one mind 
in one house ; when none shall hunger or thirst, 
neither shall the heat nor sun smite them by day, 
nor the cold by night? What a miserable scene 
of incessant struggle and worldliness would this 
land be without its Sabbath, and its house of prayer ! 
Abused as are these blessings by so many, despised 
and trodden under foot and desecrated, as are too 
often the holy things of this house, und of the 
Lord’s own day, they yet shed a light and a reli- 
gious cheerfulness over the world’s scene, even in 
our imperfect observance of their duties which 
those who value christian privileges prize as their 
bread of life, and the best sustenance of the soul. 
They are the salt of our land. They keep alive 
the fire of religious feeling in the altar of the 
heart. They give a respite from earthly cares, and 
open a glimpse of heaven to our sight. They 
speak, as it were, a perpetual protest against vice 
lL. Theyo a temporary chec e 

of the soul.- remind man that there is 
no peace or spiritual prosperity, but through recon- 


ciliation with God, and in communion with him.— 
Dr 


Then our hearts shall know no fear, 
the earth should disappear. 


Though the mountains were u 

Down the shouldering billows $ 
Though the troubled ocean roar ; 
Though the surges shake the shore ; 


There's a river, deep and broad, 
Glads the city of our God— 
City of Jehovah’s dome, 

Zion; our Jehovah's home. - 


God in Zion holds his reign, - 

Waves her walls assail in vain ; 
When the bands of hel! invade, 

God will lend her timely aid. 


High the heathen rolled their rage, 
Who the heathen could assuage ! 
Trouble filled the lands afar, 

Who could still the din of war? 


Our Jehovah gave the word, 

And earth, melting, owned her Lord; 
Our Jehovah's on our side, 

We in Jacob’s God confide! 


Come, behold the works of God! 
(Majesty is his abode, ) 

See! what changes by his hand, 
Soon are made in every land. 


Cruel wars he makes to cease, 
Orders universal peace ; 

Saon he shivers bow and apear, 
Chariot foils and charioteer. 


“ Peace, be still, I’m God alone, 
High, eternity’s my throne ;” 
Our Jehovah's on our side, 

We in Jacob's God confide. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TRACTS AND BOOKS IN NORTH INDIA. 
Lopiana, April 14, 1838, 
To W. A. Hallock, Sec’y. American, Tract Soc’y. 

My Dear Cugistian Brorner—Immediate du- 
ties here have so pressed upon us, that we have al- 
most unwarily neglected some which are equally 
important, but you and your society have been so 
mindful of us, that we should have earlier replied 
to your kind communications. Indeed we know 
not how to express the obligations we are under 
for the munificent donations you have made to our 
mission, unless it be by exerting ourselves to the 
utmost, in applying your money to its proper ob- 
ject. Hitherto, 1 am sorry to say, we have been 
able to do comparatively little, chiefly because 
every thing had to be learned, before we could be- 
gin toact. But having gained some knowledge of 
the native languages, and some experience in print- 
ing, and having received an accessiun to our num- 
ber, we hope before long, to be able to print and 
circulate as many Tracts and Scriptures as the 
funds of the church committed to us, will admit 
of. 

Our last annual report tothe Missionary Society 
gave a statement of what had been printed in be- 
half of the Tract Society, and these statements ac- 
companied with specimens, you no doupt have in 
your possession by this time. Some things have 
passed through the press eince, chiefly in the Pan- 
jabi language. I may here remark, that the de- 
mand for Panjabi books is now discovered to be 
very great. hig language is not usually well 
read, but it is read by many. A fact will show 
the comparative extent to which Panjabi, (other- 
wise called Gurmukhi,) books are needed. At a 
fair which was held at Lodiana some time ago, on 
a very stormy day, we distributed about two thou- 
sand tracts. Of these, eleven hundred or more 
were Panjabi; the others Urdu, (Hindustani) and 
Hindi. Of one Panjabi tract, printed less than 
three months ago, about three thousand have al- 
ready been-disposed of. Of another, four hundred 
were in circulation before it was out of the press. 
We are just beginning to print another, called, 
“The messenger of the Great Book,” of which 
ten thousand copies are to be issued. It is our in- 
tention to prepare books in this department as fast 
as possiblg. In Hindustani, we are about to print 
the life of Christ, and then Pilgrim’s Progress, 
abridged and translated by the Rev. Mr. Bowley, 
of Chunan, with explanations at the end of every 
chapter. ‘This will be a book, rather than a tract, 
but we think it so well adapted to the taste and 
wants of the people, that we feel ourselves justified 
in undertaking it. 

We have just commenced running our presses 
till midnight, so as to be able, if possible, to keep 
pace with the demand for books. aes 

This morning, the Maharajah, Rangit Singh’s 
chief secretary, called at the printing office. He 
expressed a wishtohave the‘ Prophecies of Mo- 
hammed, a volume nearly equal in size tothe New 
Testament, printed by us. Similar wishes have 
been expressed by other great men in the country. 
But how can our presses turn aside to do that which 
is not the Lord’s work, while there is a famine in 
the land of the word of life ? 

We have not yet learned any instances of good 
being done by the tracts circulated here, but we 
have heard frequently of their being sent by the 
citizens of Lodiana, as presents to their friends ata 
distance. We have also heard of their occupying 
a place, together with the Gospel, on the table of 
the greatest Sardai in the Panjab, Ranjit Singh 
excepted, in the place where he holds his court. 
Our bread is thus cast upon the waters, and we hope 
that the glorious results of it will be seen after 
many days. 

Alter a little more travelling we may be able to 
tell you more about the prospects of the press. 
Hitherto we have been more closely confined at 
home than we wished, and the most of our infor- 
mation has been gathered from intercourse with 
citizens and strangers at Lodiana. 

We rejoice that the pecuniary embarrassments 
of our native country arg passing away, for there 
is now room to hope that the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church will soon regain their wonted 
elasticity. 

We lose nothing of our affection for the brethren 
in America, by being far and long separated from 
them, and surely there is no reason why our ie 8 
ers in their behalf should not be realized. y 
praying for you we do, in fact, ask blessings for 
ourselves no less than for you. Well, therefore, 
may we pray for each other. The brethren unite 
in foul with, Your affectionate christian brother, 

Joun Newron.* 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CALEDONIA. 


The Presbytery of Caledonia met according to 
adjournment, at Sparta, (Livingston county, New 
York,) on the 19th February, 1839, and was opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator. 

Present, Alexander Denoon, (Moderator,) David 
Harrower, Isaac W. Platt, and John H. ee 
Ministers; and James McNair, Stephen D. Alver- 
son, Donald Frazier, Sen., and John Colt, Elders.” 

The Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, and the Rev. Silas 
Pratt, from the Presbytery of Rochester, and the 
Rev. Oren Brown, from the Presbytery of Cham- 

lain, personally applied for admission into this 
resbytery. They were severally examined, ap- 
proved, and unanimously received as members 
this Presbytery, and took their seats accordingly.* 

“ Resolved, That this Presbytery will meet reg- 
ularly on the 2d Tuesday of February, and on the 
last Tuesday of August,.in each year, and that the 
next stated meeting be held at Caledonia, on the 
last Tuesday of August, 1839.” 

Adjourned to meet at Caledonia, on the 2d 
Tuesday of March next, 12th inst., at two o'clock, 
P. M. Isaac W. Platt, Stated Clerk. 


* This Presbytery is connected with the Synod of 
New Jersey, and consists of eight ministers, and has 
under its care five churches. 


of Divine Providence, has been thrown upon their 
care,” I should trouble your readers with no ad- 
ditional statements had not a publication appeared 
in the bh = and Observer of the last week, 
signed by five | 
secute the call,” adverting to m 
nication in your paper of the 16th ult. I regret 
that the writer signers of said publication. 
should have exhibited so little of the meekness and » 
courtesy of true Christianity. The editorial re- 
marks in reference to “ more anonymous facts,’ 
manifest unpardonable indiscretion. Some better 
authority than “said to be,” should be adduced to 
prove the authority of any anonymous pablication, — 
especially when this informer could have possessed 
himself of no wel! founded assertion in proof of his 
statement. Dr. Cuyler never penned a syllable of 
the article signed “ Veritas,” and never saw it ex- 
cept as a er of the Presbyterian. As to the 
“endorsement of facts with responsible names,” 
that has already been done by the six members of 
Session, for be it remembered that the facts of Ve- 
ritas are substantiated by the irrefutable statement 
of these brethren. With regard to the election of 
the four new elders, which took place about a year 
since, 1 would merely say, at present, that Mr. 
Wilson himself was chairman of the meeting of . 
the church at which they were unanimously cho- 
sen, many of his friends being present and voting 
for them, and that Mr. Joseph Carrell, one of the 
“ commissioners to prosecute the call,” was also 
elected at the same time, but upon reflection de- 
clined the office. I still assert that the decision of 
the Moderator of the congregational meeting, call- 
ed to elect a pastor, in reference tqgthose who were 
legal voters at that election, was based upon, and 
was in fact the 4th section of Chap. xv. of our 
Form of Government, and that the statements 
made, as all who were present well know, in re- 
a to the method of conducting the election of 
r. Belville, were altogether contradictory. Be. 
sides, if those who were opposed to Dr. C.’s deci- 
sion felt themselves aggrieved, why did they not 
enter a complaint against it to Presbytery? No. 
thing of this kind was done. Allow me to say that 
the “charter of the church” does not in any wise 
attempt to define the qualifications of any electors 
but such as are entitled to vote for trustees, this 
fact is a sufficient answer to the objection made 
against the Session for declining to call another 
meeting for the election of a pastor, “ a majority of 
the persons entitled to vote in the case did not b 
tition request that a meeting (might) be called. 
y former assertion, that “ the secession are a 
minorit Yy of legal voters for Pastor in that congre- 
gation,” is denied as a falsehood. This assertion 
does not make it false. For it is truth, and has 
been corroborated by the testimony of the highly 
respectable brethren of the Session. I refer your 
readers to their minute adopted on the 30th of 
January last, and read by one of their number at 
the miscellaneous meeting, held on the next day, 
The following is the extract. “ We therefore so- 
lemnly protest against any such attempt to alter 
our Presbyterial connexion, as is proposed by such 
a meeting. Because on last Sabbath week a re- 
monstrance was read from the pulpit, signed by 
one hundred and thirty-seven persons, purportin 
to be legal voters of the congregation, and believ 
to be a majority of the legal voters of the congre- 
gation, and known to @ majority of all the 
names P sore to Presbytery at the recent can- 
vass, disapproving of, and remonstrating against, 
any interference with the established order of the 
Presbyterian Church, or any course designed or 
tending to produce division or strife in our once 
peaceful congregation.” As proof of my position, 
and also of this confirmatory statement of Session, 
let me state the facts. At the meeting of the 2d 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, in December last, the 
whole number of persons purporting to be legal 
voters for pastor, whose names were presented, was 
two hundred and sixty-seven; if from this sum 
ou deduct the one hundred and-thi?ly-seven, you 
ave remaining one hundred and thirty, pa if 
from the whole number there be taken the twenty- 
one illegal votes declared to have been polled at 
the election for pastor, there remains, as the sum 
of legal voters two hundred and forty-six. And 
when the one hundred and thirty-seven remon- 
strants are deducted, are not the remainder, one 
hundred and nine a minority? 1 have learned 
that plain facts, avail more than indecorous con- 
tradictions, unfounded and unwisely made. I sub- 
mit therefore this statement, having a conscience 
free from the least intention to deceive, and firmly 
resolved never to be ashamed of the truth. Mr. 
Editor, did either yourself or any of your distant 
readers witness the love for the truth, and the faith 
of their fathers, and the noble determination to op- 
innovations, which the officers and members 
of this church and congregation increasingly mani- 
fest, even though they are exiled by their profess- 
ed brethren, from their church edifice, you could not 
but feel that it was good to the soul, truly refresh- 
ing to be in their meetings for public worship and so 
cial Ts They are a band of brethren, not 
with difficulty retained” in their adherence tc 
the purity of Presbyterian order and doctrine. 
And I know of no sufficient cause for their not con- 
tinuing to prosper, both temporally and spiritually. 


former commu 


turbed ion of the sanctuary of their fathers, 
I doubt not but that their experience of Divine 
Goodness in their exile, will cause them to acknow- 
ledge that it was good for them to be afflicted. At 
present, they are, in no sense, “a meagre collec- 
tion of people, from the outskirts of the congrega- 
tion.” Their meetings for worship are crowded, 
and the attention given to the preached word is in- 
deed cheering to the supplies of Presbytery who 
minister to them. 


From the Congregationalist. 
MR. CRESSON’S LECTURES. a 


On Sabbath evening, February 10th, Mr. Cres- 
son addressed the congregation at the Episcopal 
Church in this city, and, also, at a later hour, that 
at the North Baptist Church, confining himself 
principally to the consideration of those missions 
in Liberia, which are sustained respectively by 
these denominations. We had not the privilege 
of being present, except a few minutes at the close 
of the second exercise. 

On the Tuesday evening following, Mr. Creason 

ve a Lecture to the citizens generally, at the 

Jentre church; and continued it on Wednesday 
evening. In these Lectures the speaker displayed 
a profound and intimate acquaintance with the 
whole subject of African Colonization, which he 
presented to the view of the audience, as he pro- 
ceeded, in various and interesting lights, as it 
stands related to the best interests of this country, 
of Africa, and of the world. We can only glance 
at some of the facts and statements communicated, 
without reference to their order or connexion. 

Mr. Cresson gave an appaling account of the 
Slave ‘Trade with which Africa has been so Jong 
and so dreadfully afflicted, and showed how little 
effect, comparatively, the mere denunciatory enact- 
ments of National Legislatures, unaccompanied by 
other and more positive means of prevention, have 
had, or can ever be likely to have, in extinguishing 
this abominable traffic. It was truly humiliating 
to learn to how great an extent American enter- 
prize, is still clandestinely employed in this guilty 
commerce. Mr. Cresson -stated, however, that it 
is not by the supply of any slave market in this 
country that this trade is enabled to subsist; and, 


of | therefore, that the abolition of slavery in the States 


would not materidlly, if at all, impair the demand 
which continues to stimulate the cupidity of the 
slave trader, both black and white ; and over which 
we can exert no species of restraint, unless it be 
through the instrumentality of our Colonies on the 
coast of Africa. These colonies have already ex- 
cluded the Slave Trade from two hundred miles of 
that coast, although there are some intervenin 
portions of this territory, which are not yet incl 

ed in their purchased ions. Cape Messu- 
redo, where Monrovia now stands, before its oc- 
cupation by the Colonization Society, was one of 


If the Colonies had but the 


the greatest slave marts on this part of the coast. 
assistance of a small 
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-  rovia, with a population of twelve hundred, has five 


* ams which Mr Cresson passed upon the early foun- 
~~ enterprise, must have found a response in every 
~ the shores of Africa, to porpetuate the praise of 


upon the their 


and 
do more than to escure their own ter- 
ility of putting an at do distant 
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barbarians capeto of bring slove 
by the influence of civilizauoa, us- 
auspices of Christianity. y of their 
“have ‘alréedy been accustomed to associate 
wiedge with the ministers of re- 
t they have seen or heard of mie- 
f other times and. countries, Their 
how ‘to receive the * Good-man,” is not 
ted to any proper estimate of the spi- 


the “Christian religion, but rather 
‘gm their desire or curiosity in reference to instruc- 
tion ia the knowledge of books and of the arts. 
& moet inviting opportunit coinbi 
action of al] the intellectual, tty and religiou 
ind prised in tged scheme of 
Christian civilization, like that of the Colonization 


Mr. Cresson spoke in forcible and convincing 


continent 
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‘of the powerful influerice to be exerted by | Preaching 
the Colonibe 


at some future period, upon the cha- 
racter and condition of the coleared pepolesion of 
this When the light of om and re}i- 
shall be reflected to these shores as at length 
wilt be, from the free, United States of Africa; 
when a flourishing and lucrative commeree shall 
open the channel of a frequént and motually ad- 
these, it is i ible to sup that our colou 
will be left yp long in their 
ft state of degradation, The mutual antipa- 
thies and prejudices between the races, which are 

‘ounded in. the difference of condition or cast, rather 

than of colour, will, in every good sense, be done 

@way, when the Africans in any part of the world 

shall be raised to an equality with ourselves on the 

scale of moral, intellectual, and political elevation. 

Most important results may also be foreseen, de- 
nding on the prosperity of the colonies at Li- 
ia, in the ultimate emigration of a large p r- 

tion of the coloured pe of this couatry to their 

native land. . 

_ Mr. Cresson stated a t variety of interesting 
rticulars, respecting the present condition of the 
lonies, 6carcely any of which we have time to 

give in detafl. Ina lation of five thousand, 

present cerisus of Liberia, there are eighteen 
churches of different denominations, and forty minis- 
ters of the gospel, mostly coloured persons. Mon- 


churches, two printing presses, two periodical pub- 
lications, and numerous trading vessels. At New 
Georgia two hundred and sixty native Africans re- 
side, who have been redeemed from slavery, have 
married colonists and are rearing their families in 
all the principles and habits of a Christian commu- 
nity. Here are twochurches. From Bassa Cove, 
now the site of a flourishing settlement, a large 
shipment of slaves was made in 1834. About that 
time Dr. Hawes, of Virginia, by his will liberated 
his slaves, one hundred and ten in number, on con- 
dition of their being placed in the Colonies at Li- 
beria. This was effected through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Cresson, who obtained the means to 
hase seven hundred acres of land at Bassa Cove, 
as many dollars, and to transport these persons 
and sixteen others thither, where they were landed 
in January, 1835. Here are now eight hundred 
inhabitants and four churches. 

But we cannot dwell, as we should be pleased to 
do, on these and similar which might be 
drawn out toa much greate, extent. These re- 
sults of sixteen years of incipient exertion in Libe- 
ria, achieved, by the blessing of heaven, under cir- 
cumstances of great discouragement, are more than 
sufficient to repay every dollar of expenditure, 
every hour of toil and anxiety, and every precious 
life, which they have cost. The beautiful encomi- 


ders and the most distinguished labourers in this 
heart in the assembly. A monument is rising on 


their! generous philanthropy, long after the memo- 
rials of regal and military glory shall have perished. 


From the Missionary Chronicle. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 
or THE Rev. James Wixson. 


A Sand Storm. 

May 5.—About five o’clock this afternoon, I was 
called out hastily to look at a 9 singular a 
pearance in the western horizon. jananbdiately 
recognized a Sand Storm. It had the appearance 
of a deep dense cloud, but its yellow, hazy colour 
betrayed its character. It came at the speed of a 
whirlwind; as it drew near it darkened the whole 
horizon; and from the ground to a great height in 
the air, it preserved an unbroken outline. As it 
approached, till within half a mile, its genera] as- 
pect appeared like the smoke of an immense vol- 
cano, that had opened its mouth to give vent 
to tts awful contents, pouring a flood of ruin upon 
all around. The appearance was grand and awful 
beyond description—far beyond any thing of the 
kind that I have seen in India. As it approached, 
every thing was perfectly still until it came quite 
near, when we began to feel a gentle breeze which 
preceded it. While we stood and laoked upon its 
awful front, and felt this gently fanning breeze, 
we thought of the “ voice of God” in the garden ; 
but before any time was allowed for reflection, we 
had to run into the house with all speed, and shut 
the doors. In two minutes it was as dark in the 
house as night; and the mass of sand, moving with 
the full majesty of the storm, was so dense that we 
could not distinguish any object at the distance of 
two rods. It lasted about half an hour, and was 
followed by a slight fall of rain, which, in this aw- 
fully parched region, is a most gracious visitation. 

In this country storms are sometimes dreadful, 
but there is nothing so dreadful as these bright, 
cloudless skies. “The heavens over thy head shall 
be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be 
iron, said he of ancient time, who denounced the 
curse of upon those who should afterwards 
forsake the Lord to follow idols. This strongly 
figurative language seems to be literal in India. 


Musalman Mela or Fair. 


13. Sabbath.—This afternoon attended a “ Me- 
la,” with a few books and tracts todistribute. This 
Mela is a Musalinan holy-day. The concourse of 
people was immense, some on elephants, some on 
camels, horses, bullocks, and hackeries; but the 
vast majority on foot. I met with Mr. McIntosh’s 
hative preacher. We took a position in the midst 
of the people, and alternately read and talked to 

the few, who, amidst the din of some hundred 
drums, and the hum of the people, like “ many 
waters,” could hear us. The people around us 
were chiefly Mohammedans. They heard us with 
a tolerable degree of attention; some of them, how- 
ever, were ready, at every breath, to bring for- 
ward the every-day Musalman objéction, “ How 
could Jesus be the Son of God, when he was in 
truth the son of Mary?” To the principal objector 
Lremarked that, “ if he made his inquiries with a 
real desire to ascertain the truth, I would explain 
our views of the subject to him. But if he asked 
merely for the sake of disputing, I could not con- 
sent to waste time in debating about it, as I did 


not that any good would result from such dis- 
putes.” He assured me he inquired for the sake 
of knowing the truth. I then took up the text, 


“ Behold the Lamb uf God that taketh away the 
sins of the world,” and explained it. He, and a 
few others who were around, heard me with more 
apparent candour and attention than I had ever 
witnessed in Musalmans before. 

He accepted a copy of the tract entitled the 
“ Character of Christ as homan and divine,” which 
he promised to read, and then to call and see me 
There were only two of us to 
speak about Christ in so greata multitude, and, 
judging from the appearance of the assembly, I 
should think that if there had been 500 other 
Christian preachers, they might all have been sta- 


they. might immed such 


the African | 


of them epme within reach of each other's 
Attended atiother Mela near where the Mela 


po two. 
i, 


‘was held. yesterday. ‘The Muealmans and Hindus | réspect 


seem quite to mi inf these melas. The same 
flags'and standards and tawdry ornaments, or near- 
ly the same, serve for both ; and almost the same 
tion, especially much more 
hemaiedans than yesterday. One who was a mun- 
shi of some standing, was zealous and 
vociferous, and took great atthe idea of 
sacrifices being done away by the sscrifice of 
Christ. He took the high ground, “ that it is right 
for Musalmans to propagate their religion with the 
dple should be killed they. do net eccope the. re. 
led not accept the re- 
ion of the Prophet of God.” | 
We distributed a number of tracts, &c. 
than un —. gh we had less satisfaction 
in talking with people. We found a number 
of the taught in the ggrious echiools who could 
read. ‘T’heee all came around us, with a familiari- 
ty which made them seem like friends. | 


_Extract from a letter from Rev. J. M. Jamie- 
son, dated A 3, 1838:—The facilities for 
to natives of the hills, aré much 
umpeded by the dffiiculty of access to the little 
vil in which they live, These are, for the 
most part, either placed at such an elevation 
on the mountains, or st such a depth in the 
valleys, that it requires more méscular strength 
than foreigners usually possess, to reach them. 
But what is a still greater hinderance, all the in- 
habitants generally spend the day in the fields; so 
that if a missionary should visit the villages, he 
would probably find them entirely deserted. There 
are, however, frequent melas (fairs) in the hills at 
all seasons of the year, to which thousands of peo- 
ple resort. These afford excellent opportunities 
| both for preaching, and distributing scriptures, 
tracts, &t. On these occasions the gospel may 
be proclaimed to all the people within a circle of 
120 miles in diameter, at once; for all, both young 
and old, attend the melas. 

In Subathu, not including the neighbouring vil- 
lages, there isa of from 4000 to 
natives, _— indus; but the town is within 
the bounds of an English cantonment, and it is 
contrary to their military regulations to interfere 
with the religion of the seapoys (soldiers). On this 
account I am obliged to be careful how I speak to 
them on the subject of religion. I have, however, 
been in the habit of going to the bazar every Sab- 
bath, and sometimes during the week, to talk to the 
people on religious subjects, and to distribute tracts, 
yet met with any opposition, 
althoug ve often gone among the sea and 
also into the hospital. 

For several weeks after we came to this place, I 
preached to the English residents every Sabbath 
morning; but as it required too much of my time 
to peers suitable sermons, I discontinued it, and 
now Dr. L. usually reads the Church service, and 
I afterwards read a printed sermon, and conclude 
with extemporary prayer. 


Translations. 


For the last three months I have kept two young |: 


men of the first class of the Subathu school en- 
gaged in translating. One of them is a Hindui 
scholar, and the other an Urdu of Hindustani. We 
have translated into Hindui a small geography pre- 
pared by the late Miss Bird, and a short history of 
the spread of the Christian religion in the Sand- 
wich Islands, selected by myself. We have also 
translated some two or duces small tracts in Urdu, 
and we are — the Shorter Catechism of 
our Church into Hindui. This, I hope, will be a 
very useful tract, as it contains so comprehensive a 
view of the Christian religion. 
Distress occasioned by the Cholera and Famine. 
The epidemic cholera has’ been raging here for 
more than two months, and has carried off multi- 
tudes of the om natives, alike ignorant of their 
destiny and of the consolations of the gospel. It 
generally proved fatal in a few hours, and before 
the slothful and tardy habits of the people would 
allow them to employ any means for the relief o 
the sufferers. In general the native remedies are 
utterly inert, and more dependence is placed on 
charms than on any rational means of cure. When 
the disease first made its appearance, our ears were 
stunned for several days with the beating of drums, 
and the hurrahs of the crowd as they passed our 
Bungalow, leading bleeding goats, which they had 
personified as the Cholera, out of the city, and driv- 
ing them to the jungle! This foolish ceremony was 
dictated by the Brahmans and Musalmans alike ; 
and, in fact, there is but little difference in the de- 
gree of ignorance and superstition between the 
two classes. The custom most probably originated 
from the significant ceremony of the Jews, of send- 
ing the scape-goat to the wilderness, bearing away 
the sins of the people; but alas! here there are no 
sins confessed over the head of the animal, as the 
procuring cause of pestilence and disease. “ The 
know not the rod, nor him who hath appointed it ;” 
and “for all these things his anger is not turned- 
away, but his hand is stretched out still.” The 
Cholera has greatly abated, but a grievous and 
sore famine, which has prevailed for the last 18 
months, and by which, in some districts of the 
country, many hundreds have died, leaving their 
carcases a prey to the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of heaven, continues to increase. I distri- 
bute alms from the funds of a Relief Society, which 
we have formed at this station, twice a-week to 
about 500 of the most miserable of the human 
family who attend in my compound. On these oc- 
casions I have had an opportunity of testing the 
strength of caste by endeavouring to persuade 
many of them to deliver up their starving chil- 
dren to be supported and educated by us; but this 
adamantine chain has proved stronger than the 
cravings of appetite, and, as yet, we have found 
= “ furm the nucleus of our proposed Boarding 
ool. 


WHITEFIELD AND WESLEY. 


Though in some respects similar, and for some 
time harmonious in their co-operative labours, they 
were distinctly two; and we can in no other man- 
ner ascertain the nature of the influence which 
— separately exerted, than by weighing the 
difference which obtained betweeu their specula- 
tive views, and habitual feelings. Both alike 
burned with zeal, but Wesley’s oftener than 
Whitefield’s, was a zeal not according to know- 
ledge. Both held to the sensible manifestations of 
the Holy Ghost, but, in the one, superstition and 
mysticism deformed those views which in the other 
were sometimes confounded with animal impulses. 
Both were equally attached to their respective ten- 
ets, but the one would not acknowledge that an 
“ Baptist or Presbyterian writer whom he had baad, 
knew any thing of the liberties of Christ; the 
other, “ blessed God that he could see the diffe- 
rences in God’s children, and yet love them from 
his heart.” Wesley said that he “would drive 
John Calvin out of Bristol,” but the lunguage of 
Whitefield was, “I want more tongues, more bo- 
dies, more souls for the Lord Jesus. Had I a thou- 
sand he should have them all.” “O, that I could 
fly from pole to pole, publishing the everlasting 
gospel.” The one was a perfectionist—the other 
ceased not, to his dying hour, to humble himself 
before God, on account of the remaining corrup- 
tions of his nature. The one habitually obtruded 
the peculiarities of his creed on the attention of his 
auditors; the other, as he advanced in his course, 
confined himself to the simple truths of the gospel. 
Wesley was the better scholar. Whitefield the 
humbler Christian. While the former exhibited 
more of the subtleties of reason, in the latter was 
discovered more of the simplicity of faith; and if 
Whitefield, “ beyond compare,” were the preacher, 
Wesley must be admitted to be the greater tac- 
tician. Covetous of fame, and ambitious of power, 
singularly gifted with all the requisite talents for 
leading the common mind, John Wesley aimed to 
found a religious sect—but who was ever more di- 
vested of selfish aspirings, or of sectarian preju- 
dices, than George Whitefield? With equal, if 
not greater facilities for organizing a band of fol- 
lowers, so far from aspiring to sectarian distinction, 


tioned in different places in the crowd, and each 
have had a congregation as large as ours, and yet 


he steadfastly resi every whether 
to withdraw from the Church of England, to con- 


with the 


f therefore, whatever be your future destiny, that 
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- names or conditions, to clime or colour, 
was the one grand object to which he bad siucere- 
ly and solemnly dedicated his being; nor did he 
ever minister either to exalt himself, or to flatter 
his auditors; but whether he addressed Dissenters 
or Ghurchmen, the high or the low, the rich or the 
, the learned or the ignorant, to all alike as the 
subjects of a common depravity of nature, did he 


teach the necessity of being born again, and of be-| Several 
Consider 


ing justified by faith alone. ring the ex- 
tent of his journeyings, the access which he enjoy- 
ed to all denominations, and all classes, the univer- 
sal interest which his ministry excited, the unpa- 
ralleled eloquence of his ing, and his living 
influence as a preacher of the gospel, must have 

n ip rably greater than that of Wesley, 


while that influence was altogether in favour of 
Calvinistic views and evangelical religi 
mitting that Wesley did much towards elevating 


the religious character of the people in the lower 
walks of life, Whitefield did more, for his influence 
was confined to no one class—while he discounten- 
anced the fanaticiem which resulted from the 

reaching, and was so intimately allied to Wes- 
ey’s feeling. To our view, Whitefield appears in 
the last century as the Luther of ration. To 
live through many generations as the oracles of a 
sect, all that Whitefield needed was the ambition 
and tact of Wesley. 


MINISTERIAL SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS VISI. 


Mr. Scott thus encourages a young clergyman 
from his own ministerial experienee ; ‘My preva- 
lent opinion is, that you are useful, but do not see 
the effect. Even at Ravenstone, | remember com- 
plaining in a New Year's sermon, that for a whole 
twelvemonth I had seen no fruit of my preaching ; 
yet it appeared within the course of the next twelve- 
month, that not less than ten or twelve had been 
brought to “ consider their ways” during that dis- 
couraging year; besides others, I trust, that I did 
not know of. The sick bed also, frequently bri 
to light much that had been effected unconscious y 
to us in the secret sanctuary of the heart; and muc 
more doubtless remains “ for the day to declare,” 
which would have been disclosed as a matter of pre- 
sent discovery, but from a wise and tender regard 
to the susceptibility of our hearts to self-elevating 
temptations. Ministerial success may also be 
viewed, as extending beyond present ances. 
We may be successful, even though we should not. 
live to see it. Of the prophets of old that saying 
was true ; “ One soweth and another reapeth;” they 
sowed the seed and the Apostles reaped the harvest. 
Thus our Lord reminded them—“ Other men la- 
boured, and ye are entered into their labours. And 
is it no ground of comfort, that our work may be 
the seed-time of a future harvest? Or, should we 
neglect to sow, because we may not reap the har- 
vest? We shall share the joy of the harvest, even 
though we be not the immediate reapers of the 
field.—John iv. 36, 38.—Rev. C. Ridges. 


JOHN FALK. 


The Poor Boy of Dantzic, and the Asylum for 
Children at Erfurt. 

“ Three hundred years ago,” says a foreign corres- 
oven one of our contemporaries, “the son of a 
abourer in the mines of Germany, wrested half 
Europe from the yoke of Papacy.” This was Mar- 
TIN Lutuer. The last descendants of this great 
Reformer are now in poverty in a Christian asylum 
established through the influence of the example of 
a poor boy from the shores of the Baltic.—John 
Falk was born of indigent parents at Dantzic in 
1768. At an early age he gave such indications of 
rare talents that the municipal authorities of his na- 
tive town determined to send him at their expense 
to the University of Halle. Previous to his de- 
parture, he was summoned before the magistrates; 
one of whom a man of gray hairs, as he gave him 
his parting benediction, addressed him in the fol- 
lowing language: “John, you are our debtor, for 
we have furnished you what the poverty of your 
family could not—the expense of your education. 
You ought to repay the obligation. Remember, 


you were once poor.” At Halle, Falk, rose to the 
first rank among the elite of the University, and 
subsequently at Weimar, became the intimate com- 
panion aad friend of Wieland, Schiller, Goethe, 
Herder, and others, whose genius and erudition 
contributed to render that town illustrious as the 
Athens of Modern Germany. At Weimar, Falk 
married, and was in the enjoyment of great world- 
ly prosperity and domestic happiness, when Napo- 
leon’s army extended its ravages into Germany» 
and even to the shores of the Baltic. The extreme 
distress of thousands of the poor orphans whom the 
desolating march of the French army rendered 
houseless and without bread, wrought at length 
so powerfully upon the generous sympathies of 
Falk, that he determined to leave his study and 
throw himself into the fearful scenes of war. Hav- 
ing obtained a commission from General Goehorn, 
he began, with a detachment of faithful Germans, 
the attempt to restore order and peace in the ruin- 
ed villages. He went with his detachment from 

lace to place, repressing the excesses of the 

rench soldiery, arresting plunder, protecting the 
peasants enforcing the restitution of goods, and, so 
far as in his power, affording relief to the wretched 
orphans of the villages and towns. 


While he was thus employed, an epidemic dis-| &. 


ease, said to have been occasioned by the carna 

of the battle of Leipsic, swept away his four chil- 
dren in the space of about a month. he was 
about to follow the last of these beloved children 
to the grave, a crowd of orphans, some of whom 
had been deprived of parents, and of all earthly 
support by the ravages of war, others by the epi- 
demic disease above alluded to, which swept over 
some of the fairest parts of Germany, thronged 
around his dwelling imploring relief. These ema- 
ciated children and their imploring cries for bread, 
reminded Falk, in the most affecting manner, of 
his former poverty—and of the solemn injunction 
of the old man of Dantzic. “ Here,” said Falk, 
“are the ns and Councillors of my na- 
tive town calling at my door in the shape of these 
poor children, to repay my obligations to them.” 

He at once received them into his house, mini- 
stered with the utmost tenderness and affection to 
their wants, and gave them the place of his own 
lost children in his heart. In connexion with other 
philanthropic spirits Falk immediately took mea- 
sures whicheresulted in the establishment of the 
charitable institution known as Germany 
by the designation of Gesselchaft Freunde in 
der Noth—the Society of Friends in need. The 
blessings which this institution imparted to these 
wretched orphans and to thousands of others who 
had suffered from war, famine, and pestilence, it 
were impossible to ertimate. In its remoter in- 
fluence, it was the occasion of the establishment 
of other charitable institutions throughout the Ger- 
man states. Among these we find special occa- 
sion to notice the Society for Friends in need at 
Erfurt, or the House of Refuge for the support 
and education of poor children at Erfurt. This 
was established by Cuartes REINTHALLER, under 
the immediate influence of the example of the phi- 
lanthropic Falk. This asylum of poverty now 
affords a refuge to the descendants of the illustri- 
ous Reformer of Germany. The poor and desti- 
tute widow of Joseph Charles Luther, with her 
four children, the tenth generation from the Re- 
former, are now enjoying the beneficent provisions 
of Christian charity in this asylum at Erfurt, erect- 
ed upon the ruins of the very Convent in which, 
nearly three centuries and a half since, their noble 
ancestor took refuge, that he might avoid the temp- 
tations of the world, and devote himself more en- 
tirely to spiritual studies and the service of God. 
It is understood that in addition to the provisions of 
the asylum, liberal aid has been extended to the 
descendants of Luther by many friends of the Gos- 
pel throughout Protestant Germany. 

It is recently announced in the foreign papers, 
that a monument is to be erected to the memory of 
Luther, at Worms, on the Rhine.— Gambier Ob- 
server. 


If patience under adversity; and submission to 
the afflicting hand of God, be true fortitude, which 


POMESTIC. INTELLIGENCE. 


Manau—We have collected from the latest 
item of interest coanected with 
state of i 
Jarvis, about seven hundred men, 
been divided into three bodies, twu of which had 
moved forward in 


was strongly built, and had five brass cannon mounted. 
companies of volunteers were on their march 
to join them. About three hundred British regulars 
were said to be on the St. John side, opposite the mouth 
of the Aroostook. Col. Jarvis writes on the 24th, that 
all were well and doing well. He was making ar- 
rangements to establish a force on.the Aroostook about 
ten miles from the line, He has stationed a detach- 
ment at the moath of the little Machias. General 
Hodsdon, with his force, was proceeding to the Arvos- 


Ad-| 0% by the way of Houlton. He will have to cura 


road ot about fourteen miles before he can reach that 
river. A letter from the Aroostook, dated the 25th, 
states that the British had but one company of regu- 
lars and a few militia at the mouth of the Tobique. No 
attack on our forces was anticipated at present. 

The detachment sent by Col. Jarvis to the Fish 
River bad bruken up a camp of lumbering trespassers, 
and captured 11 men and all their teams. 

Most of the under General Hodsdon had ar- 
rived at Houlton; another 1000 under General Batch- 
elder were on their way thither, and another 1000 had 
received orders to march; making in all about 3700 
concentrated, or soon tu be, in the disputed territory. 

The Maine rs say the British troops were 
strongly dis to desert, and that a as guard of 
provincial militia was stationed between Woodstock 
—— to prevent the regulars from slipping over 

ine. 


It appears by the correspondence of the Boston At- 
las, that additional troops have arrived at Halifax and 
have been ordered to Fredericktown; and that a body 
of regulars had reached Madawaska from Quebec. 


ing, and visited the Council Chamber, where he was 
addressed by Governor Everett, on the subject of his 
mission, and made a suitable reply. The General re- 
mained in Boston, waiting for despatches from Wush- 
ington, which not arriving, he departed for the east on 
Monday at noon. To judge from the tone of the 
Maine papers, the government of that State will hard. 
ly be operated on by any pacific measure to — 
may propose, but will retain possession with a militar 
force in spite of the protocol. The Portland Adverti- 
ser says,“ we say this, and we do but speak the lan- 
guage of the whole State of Maine, that we will not 
yield up the possession of the Aroostook to any earthly 
power.” And the Bangor Whig in reference to Gen- 
eral Scott’s visit, declares that * It will not do for Pre- 
sident Van Buren to adopt measures adverse to the fac- 
tion of our State, or arrest the proceedings of our Le- 
gislature in maintaining the honour and integrity of 
our soil,” 

The New York American, however, is sanguine 
that if no blow shall have been struck before his ar- 
rival, his effforts, backed by the recommendation of 
our government, and of the British Minister, for 
the mutual withdrawal of troops, will tranquilize all 
parties. It is affirmed in sore of the papers that the 
approach of warm weather will make sad havoc with 
the roads in Maine. When the frost begins to come 
out of the ground, and the streams open, the woods and 
swamps will be ulinost impassable. In April and May 
there must be a suspension of movements, if not in 
March. 

The territory in dispute contains about 7,000,000 of 
acres, and belongs to Maine and Massachusetts. It 
contains 10,705 square miles. Some portion of this ter- 
ritory is covered with the best timber in the State of 
Maine. The value of these lands is perhaps, at the 
lowest valuation, something more than 50 cents an acre, 


Conoress.—'l he Twenty-Fifth Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, adjourned sine die,on Monday morning, Sth 
inst, at two o’clock, atter having been in session during 
most of the previous day, the Sabbath. 

The most important act passed during the Session, 
being that which has grown out of the existing dispute 
on the North Eastern Frontier, is annexed. ‘The fact, 
says the National Intelligencer, “ that the very — 
majority by which, in the House of Representatives, the 
Provisional Army feature was stricken out of the bill, 
and the comparatively small majority by which Mr. 
Wise’s proposed substitute for the whole bill was nega- 
tived, appear to indicate very plainly the remoteness 
of the contingency, in the opinion of the House, upon 
which the act is to take effect. 


An Act giving to the President of the United States, 
additional powers for the defence of the United States, 
in certain cases, against invasions, and for other 


rposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to resist any attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to enforce, by arms, her claim 
to exclusive jurisdiction over that part of the State of 
Maine which is in dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain ; and, for that purpose, to employ the 
naval and military forces of the United States and such 
portions of the militia, as he may deem it advisable to 
call into service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, that the militia, 
when called into the service of the United States, 
by virtue of this act, or of the act entitled “ An act to 
provide for calling forth the miltia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, repel invasion, 
and to repeal the act now in force for those purposes,” 
may, if in the opinion of the President of the United 
States the public interest require it, be compelled to 
serve for a term not exceeding six months after their ar- 
rival at their place of rendezvous, in any one year, un- 
less sooner discharged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the event 
of actual invasion of the Territory of the United States 
by any foreign Power, or of imminent danger of such 
invasion discovered, in his opinion, to exist before Con- 
ress can be.convened to act upon the subject, the Pre. 
sident be, and he is hereby authorised, if he deem the 
same expedient, to accept the services of any number 
of volunteers not exceeding fifly thousand, in the man- 
ner provided fur in an act entitled, “ An act authoris- 
ing the President of the United States to accept the 
services of volunteers, and to raise an additional regi- 
ment of dragoons or mounted riflemen,” approved May 
23, 1836. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in the event 
of either of the contingencies provided for in this act, 
the President of the United States shall be authorised 
to complete the public armed vessels now authurised 
by law, and to equip, man, and employ, in actual ser- 
vice, all the naval furce of the United States; and to 
build, purchase, or charter, arm, equip, and man such 
vessels and steamboats on the Northern lakes and 
rivers whose waters communicate with the United 
States and Great Britain, as he shall deem necessary 
to protect the United Siates from invasion from that 
quarter. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
ten millions of dollars is hereby appropriated and 
placed at his disposal, fur the purpose of executing the 
provisions of this act; to provide for which the secre- 
tary of the treasury is authorized to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, and to cause to be 
issued Certificates of stock, signed by the register of 
the treasury, for the sum to be borrowed, or any part 
thereof; and the same to be sold upon the best terms 
that may be offered after public notice for proposals 
for the same : Provided, ‘That no engagement or con- 
tract shall be entered into which shall preclude the 
United States from reimbursing any sum or sums thus 
borrowed after the expiration of five years from the 
first of January next; and that the rate of interest shall 
not exceed five per cent. payable semi-annually. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, “That the sum of 
eighteen thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for outfit and salary of a s 
cial minister to Great Britain: Provided, The presi- 
dent of the United States shull deem it expedient to 
appoint the same. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in the event 
of other contingencies provided for in the first and 
third sections of this act, the president of the United 
States shall be authorized to apply a part not exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 of the appropriation made in this act to 


no reasonable person can deny, then women have 
ten times more true fortitude than men. 


Middletown Point, N. J., mo. con. coll., per 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That whenever Rev. C. Webster, . . - 2055 
militia or volunteers are culled into the service of the | Cold Spring ch., Cape May co., N. J., Rev. 
United States, they shall have the organization of the Moses Williamson pastor, per S. White, 15 00 
army of the United States, and shall receive the same | Charleston, S. C., coll. in 2d ch., $50 of which 
pay and allowances. to constitute the pastcr Rev. Thomas 
ben 9. And be it further enacted, That the several Smyth, an hon. member of the Board, . 123 95 
provisions of this act shall be in force until the end of — Pa., collection, . a - 
sixty days after the meeting of the first session of the de. 
next congress, and nv longer. ysox, . 
James K. do. ‘ a7 16 
i roy, . . 
President pro tem. of the senate. Wilkesbarre, do. (additional) - 23 39 
M. VAN BUREN. per Rev. John Dorrance, 178 
Trenton, N. J. March 1.—Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Total, $1576 15 
Olmsted, of Connecticut, exhibitcd at the City Hall, WM. NASSAU, Sr., Treasurer, 
| the silk raised from one-sixteenth of an acre. It had No, 281 Market street. 


in the disputed territory. The | prod 


General Scott arrived in Boston on Saturday morn- | & 


at Deducting $55.15—acknowledged in 


been manufactured into beautiful sewing silk, the valuc 
of which in the market could easily be ascertained. 
He said it was certain that one acre of ground would 
produce $1000 worth of silk, from which the cost of 
uction, to a farmer with a family of children, would 
be a very small deduction.— Gazette. 

Tux Wearusr.—There was a most astonishing 

in the weather from ten o’clock on Saturday 
night, to the same hour on Sunday night ; the mercury 
meringue daring that time forty degrees, viz. from 
to 

Destaucrion or a Baivcr.—Two spans of the 
Northumberland Bridge were destroyed by the break. 
ing up of the ice in the North Branch of the Susquehan- 
na, on the 27th ult. This bridge was erected about 
twenty five years ago, and was the first bridge over 
the uehanna. 

Exrcorine Exrepition.—The United States South 
Sea Exploring Expedition sailed froin Rio Janciro on 
the 6th January forthe Pacific. The officers and men 
were in good health, and sanguine in their enterprise. 
The United States frigate Independence, Com. Nichol- 
son, was lying in the port of Rio Janeiro, on the 16th of 
January. 

Bacx Aaain.—The ten paupers from Edinburgh, 
brought here a few weeks since, in the British barque 
Gratitude, by one Samuel Johnson, yesterday departed 
hence for ir old home, in the same that 
brought them.—WN. Y. Sun 


Cotonization Packers.—The Maryland Colonization 
Society are about procuring a vessel, to be owned by 
the Society, and to run as a regular trader between 
Baltimore and Cape Palmas, Africa. The State Colo- 
nization Society of Louisiana and Mississippi own the 
brig Mail, which trades between New Orleans and 
Mississippi in Africa. The New York and Pennsyl.- 
vania Societies have recently purchased the ship Salu- 
da, for similar purposes. She sailed from Norfolk with 
emigrants for Liberia on the 21st ult. 

Rossery, Arson, Suicipe.—Some weeks ago 
John Basset, of Oswego, New York, sct fire to his own 
store—having ‘irst carried away and concealed the 
oods, some of them in his own room. Becoming 


alarmed, he endeavoured to destroy the goods by barn. 
ing them; he was detected in this, and in despair cut 
his own throat. 

From Froripa.—On the 16th ultimo, the house of a 
Mr. White, only ten miles from Tallahasse, Florida, 
was attacked by Indians. Mr. and Mrs. W. were both 
wounded ; a brother-in-law of Mr. White, and a negro, 
were killed. On the 14th, the house of Mr. Stokes, in 
Jefferson county, Florida, was attacked and robbed by 
Indians, but the family escaped. On the 15th, the 
house of Mr. Pendarvis, 12 miles from Tallahassee, at 
the head of the Waculla, was attacked. Mr. and Mrs. 
P. were killed, together with two children. Five chil- 
dren and six negroes escaped. A letter dated the 18th, 
says—‘ We have just heard that the Indians have de- 
feated a scout of fifteen men from Tallahassee, and 
only ten miles from us. We shall all start in a few 
minutes to see what can be done.” 

A gentleman from Tallahassce, arrived in Washing- 
ton, states that marders by the Indians were of frequent 
occurrence in that neighbourhood ; fifteen citizens had 
been killed between the 17th and 21st of February. 


Detaware.—The Legislature of Delaware at their 
late session passed an act incorporating a company to 
construct a Branch Rail Road between Newcastle and 
Wilmington, thus completing a rail road communica. 
tion between Philadelphia and the narbour of Neweas- 
tle, and with the aid of the tow-boat system, establish 
ing a certain and regular access to the ocean under all 
the disadvantages of the hardest winter. 


A Tracepy.—A New Orleans paper con- 
tains a shocking account of the death by poison, at Le 
Grange, Tennessee, on the 25th Jan., of Mr. Wilson 
Hubbard and all his family, consisting of his wife and 
six children. ‘The cause of their death was traced to 
a barrel of cider which was tapped that morning, of 
which the family had drank freely, and which was the 
only drink of which they had generally partaken. The 
barrel of cider was accordingly opened, by removin 
the head and its contents spilled upon the pwns | 
when a snake, about two feet long, partially decayed 
was discovered, with a collection of green glutinous 
matter, woven over it. The next inquiry was as to the 
manner in which the reptile came there, when all the 
servants who should know any thing about it, declared 
that the bung hole had not been stopped up for more 
than six weeks, agreeable to Mr. Hubbard’s order, that 
the cider might clarify, and, that the cellar window 
had also been left open. Notwithstanding this, sus- 
picion has fallen on a female slave, and she has been 
arrested, as having known the cider was poisonous. 
Her master gave her a glass, which she was not seen 
to drink, nor was she taken sick, but, she urges in 
proof of her innocence, that she accidentally spilled 
the cider, and that she asked her master for more, but 
he refused. No direct evidence existed against the 
girl, that hud been discovered. 

Important Decision ror Pus.isuers or Newspapers. 
—Judge Thompson of Indiana, at a late sitting of the 
Circuit Court, at which he presided, gave the following 
decision, in a case where a subscriber to a newspaper 
refused to take the paper out of the post office, without 
complying with the terms of the publisher: “ That if 
a subscriber to a periodical failed to notify the editor 
to discontinue the paper at the end of the term sub. 
scribed for, or pay up the arrearages, he was bound for 
another year.” This settles a very important princi- 


Trovuste in THE Iyptana Universtry.—On the Ist 
inst., the house of Representatives of Indiana appointed 
five persons to proceed to Bloomington, and examine 
the Trustees of the Indiana State University, in relation 
to certain charges against Dr. Wylie, President of that 
Institution. 
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The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of $30, by the Youth’s Bible and Missionary 
Society of the 2d Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, Pa., 
to constitute him an honorary member for life, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
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BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowled 
the receipt of the following sums of money, during 
February, 1839. 


From New Castle Del., Presb. ch., per Dr. 
Philadelphia, Central ch., Matthew L. Bevan, 
$100; F. V. Krug, $20; Miss M. Henry, 
$5; Rev. F. McFarland, $10; Miss EF. 
Snyder, $2; Alexander Henry, $100; 
Mrs. M. H. Chambers, $100; J. F. 
Ricketts, $3; Sarah Steinfeltz, $2; col- 
lection, $63.43, . 
Phila.,fromaclergyman, . 
Phila., 2d Presb. ch., H. L. Hodge, M. D., 
Phila., 10th Presb .ch., Dr. Harris, . 
| Abingdon, Pa., coll. per Rev. R. Steel, 
Samos, Ohio, donation of Rev.S. Cowles, = - 
Cumberland, Md., coll. per Rev. S. H. Mc. 


$70 00 


Allen Township, Northampton co., Pa., per 
. Robert McDowell, ‘ . 6200 
Wilkesbarre Pa., Presb. ch., per Rev. John 
Dorrance, . 5661 
Bridgeton, N. . $76 63 
Norfolk, Va., ‘ . 154 10 
Portsmouth, Va., . . 20 00 
Metuchin, N. J. 25 16 
Baskenridge, (additional) . 100 
Ist ch. Cranberry, . . 35 00 
2d ch. 4200 
Belvidere, (additional) - 25 00 
Pennington, - 1400 
Plainfield, . - 168 11 
New York, Canal st.ch.,in part . 55 91 


636 


wo 
— 


the report for December last, 
particulars not being given at 


Per Rev. S. K. Kollock, agent, 281 76—581 76 
Presb. ch. Centre, Washington co., Pa., from 
Rev. J. H. y, per James 


poration will be held on Tuesda 


MARRIED, 

At Philadelphia, on ‘Tuesday evening, 5th inst. 
the Rev. Dr. Joan the Rev. Marrnrw 
Hors to Miss Aonzs C. Bevan, daughter of Marruzw 
L. Bevan, Esq. . 

On the 26th of February, at Newtown, vig 9 
nia, by the Rev. R. D. Morris, Mr. Cuanzes V. 
ven to Mine Mary S, daughter of Sotomon MoNara, 
late of Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa. 


DIED, 

In the vi of Freehold, New Jersey, on Sabbath, 
the 24th of F. ry, after a short illness, Juzia, infact 
daughter of the Rev. D. V. and B. MoLzan, 
aged 2 years, 2 montha, and 18 days. 

“ This lovely bud, #0 young and fair, 
Called hence by early doom ; 

Just come to show, how sweet a flower, 
Tn paradise would bloom.” 


NOTICE. 

Is to the members of“ The Corporation 
fur the relief of poor and distressed Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, and the poor and distressed widows aod children 
of Presbyterian Ministers,” that a meeting of said Cor- 
the 12th day of 
March next, in the Session-room of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church Philadelphia, at 4 o'clock P. M. to consid- 
er and decide on a proposition, for selling, in a body, 
the lands belonging to the Corporation, in the State of 
Pennaylvania. ASHBEL GREEN, 

Secretary of the 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, dur- 
ing January, 1839. 

Fem miss. so. by M. A. 

Ia., Saml. Scomp, for mission 
in N. India, by J.D. Hay, . , 
Elizabethtown, N. J., Ist Presb. ch., sup. 
Rev. Jno. A. Mitchell; by Rev. N. 


Patterson N. J., 1st Presb. ch., mo. con. by 
J. Bensen, Tr., in part, ‘ e- 

Bound Brook, N. J., coll. Presb. ch. con. 
Rev. Revand K. Rodgers, and Rev. 
John H. Morrison, life mems., $60; 
N. Brunswick, N. J.. Fem. miss. so. 


Presb ch., $250, 
Greenwich, N. J., by J. Carter, Tr. of sa- 
cred fund of Ist Presb. ch. of Green- 
wich, Warren co, N. J., $100; 
Knowlton N. J., Presb. ch., by Rev. 
J. Talmage, $20.06; Beaver Meadow, 
Pa., mo. con. since Augt. by Rev. D. 
Rye, N. Y., mo. con. coll., by Rev. E. D. 
_ Bryan, $15 ; Bedford cong. N. coll. 
in part, $14; mo. con., $15.53; total 
from Bedford, sup. Rev. Mr. Orr, 
$29.53, . . . 
Y. city, Ist Presb. ch., mo. con. for 
—— $64.68; Rutgers st. ch., by 
Rev. J. M. Krebs, an. coll. in part, 
$109.39; mo. con. colls, $65.41 , 
N. Y. city. Scotch Presb. ch. mo. con. for 
Jan., $65; Thomas H. Faile, $100; 
Francis Burrit, $50; Wm. Wallace, 
$50; Robert Carter, to con. the Rev. 
Wm. Symington, of Stranraer, Scot- 
land, a life member, $50, . ° 
Newburgh N. Y., mo. con. colls. 1st Presb. 
ch., by Rev. J. M. Krebs, $18.81; La- 

dies of Newburgh, coll. by Miss Case, 

for fem. ed. at iana, or elsewhere, 

at the discretion of the Ex. Com., by 

Taneytown, Md., J. Denby, $40; coll. by 
. Birnie, $25; total, $65; the 3d an. 

payt. to ed. John Denby, Phebe Key, 

and Elizabeth Maynadier, in N. India, 

St. Augustine, Flor. mo. cons. colls. by 
Rev. R. W. Dunlap, . 
Received from A. Bayless for colls. in Ky., 
particulars not received, 
New Brunswick, N. J., don. Rev. J. J. 


Janeway, D. D., 
Philadelphia, “ a Baptist,” sent in a letter 
Leonard, con. him 


to Dr. Breckinridge, 
Truro, O., Rev. Abner 
life mem., $30; cong. to con. Rev. 
John Mark Faller, life mem., $30; 
mems. of cong., $8; W. Patterson, 
Esq., $4 ; total, $72; less prem., $1.44; 
by Lawson McCulloch, 
Elkhorn, Ill. coll. by Rev. Cyrus Riggs, 
Faggs Manor, Pa., Sab. Sch., $2.25; Ches- 
nut Level ch., $40.874; Miss H. Hays, 
Marietta, $5; Wrightsville, S. S. for 
schs. in India, $1.37§; by the Rev. J. 


H. Symmes, 
Greenwich, Cumberland co., N. J., Presb. 
cong., by Rev. S. Lawrence, $15; 
Pittsgrove, N. J., by Rev. G. W. Jan- 
Philadelphia, 2d Presb. ch., Mrs. Milry M. 
Fern, $5; Mrs. Mary Rue, $5; mo. 
con., $21.37; by Mr. A. Brown, ‘ 
E. Groveland, N. Y., Rev. O. Brown, pas- 
tor, $5; N. J.C. E. Kinsey, $5, 
Liberty, Cola. co., Mrs. Mary Strawbridge, 
Freeport cong. Pa., by the Rev. S. Caldwell, 
Hopewell cong., by Rev. James Alexander, 
besides $8 for Chronicles for cong., 
$13.28 ; Pine cr. cong. Pa., by Rev. T. 
Alden, $16% Pittsburg, Pa., Young la. 
miss. so. of Ist Presb. ch., by Miss 
Matilda Craig, Tr., $140; mo. con. in 
same for 1838, by Rev. Dr. Herron, 
$54.59; coll. in same Jan. 20, by Har- 
mer Denny, Esq., of which $30 to con. 
Mrs. Margaret Poindexter, and $30 to 
con. John D. McCord, life members, 
$214.17; mo. cons. for 1838, in 2d 
Presb. ch. by W. H. Lowrie, Esq., Tr., 
Sewickley cong., Pa., by Rev. D. E. Nevin, 
$2.31 ; Unintown cong., Pa., mo. cons. 
for 1838, by Dr. Campbell, $40.25; 
Unity cong., Pa., by Rev. Wm. McMi- 
chael, $43.75, 
E. Buffalo cong., Wa. co., Pa., mo. con. 
colls. by Rev. W. P. Alrich, $5; Forks 
of Whecling, miss. box of Sab. school 
by J. M. Faris, $1.39; Wheeling, Va. 
by N. McNaughtan, Tr., $100 
W. Carlisle, O. W. B., Esq., by Rev. Wm. 
Annan, 
Amt. from Juv. read and sew. circle, In- 
dianapolis, Ia., in Augt. should have 
been acknowledged, $14; bal., 


Total, $3857 28 
James Paton, Treasurer. 
Donations for the Ist qr., ending July 31, 


1838, ‘ . $12,604 19 
Donations for the 2d qr., ending Oct. 31, 

1838, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 7819 95 
Donations for the 3d qr., ending Jan. 31, 

1839, . . . 15,711 51 


$36,135 65 
548 50 


$36,684 15 
35 00 
91 39 


126 39 


250 00 
10 00 


310 00 


© 


N. 


315 00 


472 63 


86 31 


106 39 
9 50 


4 00 


Add amount received from Central Board, 
not included in above, ‘ 


From which ded. amt. pd. through 
mistake, 
Counterfeit bills and 


broken banks, 
126 39 


Nett amount donations received for nine 
months, ending Jan. 31, 1839, . $36,557 76 


ARDMAN ON ORIGINAL SIN.--Juset published, The 
a Doctrine of Original Sin, Explained and En 
Tenth Pre Chureh, Philadel hi 
res u ia. 
M. 8S. MARTIEN 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


WHETHAM has on hand and offers for sale at his store 


oughts ; Nevins’ do. 

Barnes’ do.; Winches 
phecy ; du. Signs of the Times; do. Demonstrations of Christi- 
anity ; Journal of Tyreman and Bennett; Bates on the Attri- 
butes; Christian Student; Owen on the 130th Psalm; Bri 
on the 110th Psalm; Christian Pastors Manual; Holy Living 
and Dying; Sermons; Russell's ; Géode’s 
Popular Infidelity; Pascal's 
Thoughts; Adams’ Private Thoughts; Hill and Valley; Mo- 
dern Accomplishments; do. Society; Prize Essay on Religious 
Dissensions ; Mammen by Harris; Zebulon by do.; Union 
do.; Symin on Atonement; Natural History of Enath 
asm; Fanaticism; Saturday Treory of An- 
other Life; Spiritual Despotiem; Edaeation; 
Solicitude, Alexander's Evidences, Missionary 
nal, Ship and Shore, Woodbridge’s Practical Religion, Todd's 
Student's Manual, do. Sunday Schovol Teacher, McDowell's 
Bible Class Manual, Sprague’s Letters to a Daughter, The Pae- 
tor at the Sick Bed, Festivals and Fasts, Booth’s of Grace, 
Martha, Reed: Mourners’ Book, Old and New , Ver- 

lanck’s Discourses, Romain on Faith, Annan 

ly Coneert, Stewart’s South Seas, Phillips’ Dev 

Guides, 2 vols.: do, Closet Library, 4 vole.: do. Love of the 


Better Covenant; Hooker on 


rit, James’ Christian Professor, do. Anxious Butler's 
to do Gand, House Young Christian, do. Corner Stone, do. Way 
to do Household Consecra Walk About Zion, Xe. ke, 


5 | cinity as | 
| | 
| 
of Aroostook and Little Aroostuok rivers, this being a 
point where the trespassers had been cutting timber ; 
q | 
“ae Opportunities of preaching, and distributing the | 7 
Scriptures, fc. 
| 
| 
| | 129 06 
| | 
a | 44 53 
| 
ria 
239 48 
a | 
| | 79 81 
65 00 
50 00 
1250 00 
3 00 
70 56 
49 50 
31 37 
10 00 
ple. 10 00 | 
| 
4 | 405 43 
4 
| | 5 00 
20 00 
| 10 00 
95 00 
2 00 
144 Chesnut street, the following valuable books suitable 
for Parish and Sunday School Libraries, Wilberfuree’s Practi-® 
cal View; Brownlee’s Lights and Shadows; Saint's Rest; ‘ 
P Spracue’s Contrast; do. on Kevivals; Beveridge’s Private , 
| | 


© Come rhe all ye that labourcend ate heavy leden, 


me, and will give you rest.” 
ve seen-the clouds of tempest cover 
bir the earth had promised fbr and bright; 
Ye who seen death’s pinicns darkly ‘hover, 


heart weary’ dad distros; 
for comfott from a heavenly Father— 
“Come unto me, snd I will give you rest.” 
Ye who are ee re and cherished, 
laid the lovely in the earth; | 
Ve whe have wept when the infant perished, 
it had lieped its little words of mirth ;— 


‘Come. unto me, and see its wings of bri 
on thy breast, 
Thon shalt reevive it in robes of whitenese— 
“Come gato me, and I will give you rest.” 


‘Ye who have mourned when autumn leaves were taken, 
When the ripe fruit fell richly to the ground ; 

When the old slept, in brighter homes to waken, 
Whery ‘heir. pele brows with glory wreathes were 


-¥@, who have for kindred voice to bless you, 
Ye-who 80 oft its gentle tones bave bieat, 

Come, where in peace they shall again carees 

.) ¢@eme unto me, and I will give you rest.” 


are the mansions in yon heavenly dwelling. 
d are the homes no sorrows ever dim, 
Sweet are the harps in holy music swelling, 
_ , Boft are the tones which raise the heavenly hymn. 


like an Eden blossuming in.gladness, 
= the fair flowers the earth too rudely prest; — 
Then haste, ot ve mourn in sadness— 
* unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
7 Chriatian Keepsake for 1839. | 


From the Ladies’ Companion. — 
“JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.” 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Watcher !—who wak’st by the bed of pain, — 

dws the stars sweep on with their midnight train, 
ifling thy tear for thy loved one’s sake, 

Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ; 

In thy laneliest hour there's a helper nigh, 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 7 


r!—afar from thy native lant, 
Whom ho man takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearth stone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee ; 
re is one who can tell of a home on high, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
Sad one, in secret betiding low, 
A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, 
Wrestling the favour of God to win, 
‘His seal of pardon for days of sin; 
Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Mourner !—who sitt’st in the church yard lone. 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
'- ‘Plucking the weeds from thy. children’s bed, 
Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 
Look up froth the tomb-with thy tearful eye, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” . , 
Fading one, with the hectic streak, 
, din thy veins of fire and thy wasted cheek, 
Fear’et {bdu the shade of the darken’d vale? | 
Seék to the guide who can never fail ; 
He hathi trdd it himself, hé will hear thy sigh, 
0*Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


From the New York American. ; 
‘MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


To the r—The first stanza of the pieniog 
is, to my ear and heart, like a chime of vil- 
Hage bell over orchards and green fields. It is re- 
éntly quoted by an English, writer, from memory, 
and no author named. Perhaps some one of your 
correspondents might, either from mind or memory, 
furnish others fit to accompany it; which would 
be a great gratification to one who sends you his 
own essay, conscious of its entire inferiority, and 
to be published with it or not, as you may think 
worth while. 
“M softly say, 


Hope-lifted, doubt-depress’d, 
- Seeing in part, 
Tried, troubled, tem 
_ Sustain’d—as thou art.” 
Mortal, they gently say, 
Be our thoughts one! 
‘ Bend with us and pray, 
‘ Thy blest will be done! 
Day flieth, night gather’th, 
ath draweth nigh, 
But He is who conqu’reth, 
* Our Day-Spring on high! 


Mortal, they sweetly say, 
We, angels are! 
We too, yes, mortal, 
oy __On earth thy friends were, 
- Long loved thee, glad made thee, 
_ And to thy heart, 
Christ send us, to aid thee, 
And joy to impart. 


This is His smile, 
In Earth, peace—Heaven, day— 
, Forget every toil— 
Earth fadeth, Life gloweth, 
Beameth o’er thee— 
The voice from heaven cometh ! 
Now, now—thou art free ! 


brightly say, 


’MISBRIES OF INDOLENCE. 


‘None 86 little enjoy life, and are such burdens 
to themselves, as those who have nothing to do; 
_ “A want of occupation is not rest— 


"uch a man is not of God’s order; and opp 

his obvious design in the faculties he has given 
him, and in the condition he has placed him. No- 
thing, therefore, is promised in the Scriptpres to 
the indolent. ‘Take the indolent, with regard to 
exertion; What indecision! What delay! What 
reluctance! What apprehension! The slothful 
man says, “There is a lion without, and IJ shall be 
slain in the street.” “The way of the slothful man 
is a hedge of thorns; but the way of the righteous 
is made plain.” ‘Take him with regard to health. 
What sluggishness of circulation! What depres- 
sion of spirits! What dullness of appetite! What 
enetvation of frame! Take him with regard to 
temper and enjoyment. Who is pettish and fret- 
ful? Who feels wanton and childish cravings? 
Who is too soft to bear any of the hardships of 
life? Who broods over every little vexation and 
inconveniénce? Who not only increases real, but 


; imagi evils,and gets no sympathy/ ment. 


from any one in either? 
some and irksome? Who is devoured by ennui 
and spleen? Who oppress others with their com- 
pany and their questions, and censorious talk? The 
active only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows what it is to labour, knows what it is to en- 
joy. Recreation is only valuable, as it unbends us, 
the idle know nothing of it. It is exertion thet 
renders life delightful, and wm sweet and undis- 
turbed. That the happiness of life depends on the 
regular | ution of some laudable pursuit or 
Jawful calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens 
all. our powers, let thoep say who, after spending 
yeara in active usefulness, retire to enjoy them- 
aelves, The indolent are a burden to themselves. — 
W. Jay. 


“Phe cultivation of the vine in France, is said to 


employment to 2,200,000 families, comprising 
pee ation of 6,000,000, or nearly on 


} thin 


Frons Géant’s Sketches in London. 

‘THE WRONG SUBJECT. 
many cases Lunatics are extremely conning, 
and display a remarkable readiness of resources in 


unexpected emérgencies. I could mention many 


inetances of this, but will content myself with one. 
There was lately, and we are not sure whether 
| there be not now, in one of our asylums, a lunatic, 
who, on the loss of his reasou, in the first instance 
—for he was repeatedly cured, though he always 
relapsed again—lived in neigtibouring county. 
Belonging as he did to a family of wealth and re- 
spectability, he was provided with a Keeper.assoon 
as the firet symptoms of the disease appeared, It 
was hoped that the unfortunate man’s Junacy 
would be of but temporary duration ; and that, by 
committing him to the care of a keeper, his friends 
would be ed the pain of sending him to an 
asylum. is insanity, however, lasted much 
longer than hig relatives had fondly hoped it would, 
and it was therefore eventually determined to 
send him to an institution for the reception of per- 


‘| sons labouring under mental aberration, in the hope 


that through the superior treatment he would there 


afforded him. On the day previous to that appoint- 
ed for bis being sent to the asylum, he overheard 
his brother giving instructions to his keepér on the 
subject. He took no notice of the circumstance 
that night, nor next morning ; but when told that 
he, accompanied by his companion—the name by 
which his keeper was always called—was to have 
a long drive in the gig that day, he expressed 
himself as quite delighted with the idea, and dis- 
played a willingness to take an airing, which 
strongly contrasted with the reluctance he had 
before shown to leave the house. After breakfast, 
the gig was ready, and both started for the county 
town—about twelve miles distant—in the suburbs 
of which the asylum was situated. The lunatic 
wae unusually cheerful and docile all the way. 
And here I should remark, that his manner was 
sometimes so collected and rational, that it would 
have been difficult to convince a stranger that his 
intellects were in the slightest degree affected. On 
reaching the principal hotel, both parties came out 
of the gig with a view to get some refreshment, 
and to enable the keeper to make some necessary 
preliminary arrangements for the reception of his 
charge into the asylum. The former, after being 
some time in the house, quitted the apartment into 
which they were shown, for a few seconds, and not 
deeming it necessary either to take the lunatic 
with him, or to turn the key of the door. The 
latter, watching the opportunity, agreeably to a 
previous determination to that effect, stole out of 
the house the moment the other had quitted the 
apartment. ) 

On the keeper missing the lunatic on his return, 
an alarm was given, and in Jess than five minutes, 
at least a dozen persons were engaged in an active 
search for the unfortunate man, the suddenness of 
whose disappearance was quite unaccountable to 
his keeper. No trace of him was to be found for 
two hours, and the impression began to become 
general among all acquainted with the circum- 
stance, that he had by some means or other de- 
stroyed himself. Just as all hopes of ever seeing 
him alive again were on the eve of expiration, the 
lunatic appeared, to the infinite astonishment and 
joy of the person entrusted with his safe keeping. 
But where he had been during his absence was a 
point which, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
were made with that view, could not be elicited 
from him. Where does the reader suppose he 
was, or in what way employed! That was a piece 
of information which his keeper learned to his cost 
in a few hours after the lunatic’s return. The 
latter had been to the asylum for which his friends 
had destined himself, and having procured access 
to the proper party, gave his geeper’s name as his 
own, and represented him as being Mr. So-and-so, 
the brother of Mr. As it was not only 
well known at the asylum that the latter gentle- 
man had a brother who was at the time labouring 
under insanity, but as, on the previous day, notice 
had been received that the lunatic was to be sent 
to the asylum, the remaider of his story was the 
more readily believed. ‘“ Now,” says he, address- 
ing himself to the a of the institution, “ the 
lunatic is remarkably clever and singularly cun- 
ning; and —” 

“Oh, a great many of our lunatice are so,” in- 
terrupted the Superintendent of the Institution. 
“ We see instances of cunning and shrewdness 
every day, which the wisest of us could not ex- 
ceed.’ 


“T have no doubt of it,” observed the lunatic, 
with the greatest apparent self possession, and 
seemingly in the most rational manner possible— 
“IT have no doubt of it; none whatever. I have 
seen many cases of it myself; but this unhappy 
man exceeds in — and shrewdness any one I 
ever heard of. Why he would almost deceive 
the —. 

_ Qh, he won’t deceive us,” interrupted the other 
hastily; we are too well accustomed to such 


* fom happy to hear it,” continued the lunatic, 
“ My only reason for coming out here, before tak- 
ing him with me, was, that 1 might acquaint you 
with the circumstance beforehand.” 

“That was unnecessary, let him try all the 
tricks he chooses, they will be lost here,” remarked 
the other, with a self consequential air, as if he 
were beyond the power of ingenuity to deceive. 

“Very , observed the lunatic, in a satisfied 
tone. “I shall bring him here in an hour or so; I 
have left him at the Fountain Hotel, in the care of 
a friend.” ' 

“ We shall be ready for him,” said the Superin- 
tendent of the place, in that careless sort of tone 
which is so characteristic of men in authority. 

“ Good morning, Sir,” said the lunatic, turning 
op his heel as he was about to quit the apartment. 

“Good morning,” echoed the other, in the same 
half civil, half reserved tone as before. 

“ Oh, [ beg your pardon !” said the lunatic, has- 
tily turning round, and advancing a few steps to- 
ward the Manager of the institution: “I beg your 
pardon, Sir, but I entirely forgot to mention the 
eae way in which his madness manifested 
itself.” 

“ Aye, true; that is of some importance to us,” 
observed the other. “In what way is it?” 

“© Why he has the notion that every one else is 
mad but himself.” 

“Oh! that is quite a common impression among 
persons in his state.” 

“Yes; but singularly enough, his notion is, 
that I am the insane party, and that he is my keep- 
er. You may rely upon it, that the very moment 
we arrive, he will affirm in the most positive terms, 
and with the utmost earnestness of manner, that 
such is the fact; and then he will desire you to 
take me into the asylum.” ‘ 

“ Poor fellow !” said the other, with some slight 
indications of feeling. “ Poor fellow !—but there is 
nothing too extraordinary for these unhappy beings 
to fancy.” é 

“] thought it right to acquaint you of the fact,” 
said the lunatic, “in order that you might not be 
taken by surprise.” 

‘Oh, there was not the slightest danger of that. 
We are too well accustomed to such things, to be 
deceived either by their affirmations or representa- 
tions. 

“ Good morning, then, for the present,” said the 
lunatic, as he quitted the Superintendent’s apart- 


“Good morning,’ mumbled the latter. 


In about two hours afterward, a gig, with two 
persons in it, was seen to drive up to the gate of 
the institution; it was opened, and both proceeded 
to the door. As they entered the place—* Here 
is an unfortunate individual,” said the lunatic, ad- 
dressing himself to the Superintendent, “* whom 
you will be kind enough to take every care of.” 

The other was so confounded by the unexpected 
observation, that he was unable for some seconds to 
uttera word. . 

“ Very good,” said the superintendent of the in- 
stitution, “ we'll take care of him,” at the same 
time laying hold of the astonished keeper of the 
lunatic by the breast of the coat. 

“ Sir—sir—sir!” stammered the counfounded 
man; “ you labour undef a mistake: that,” point- 
ing to the lunatic, “* is the person to be committed 
to your care. I—I—I—brought him here.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said the overseer, still dragging 


| the hapless wight forward, assisted by another ser- 


receive, an additional chance of recovery might be |. 


‘ THE: PR ES 


BYTERIAN. 


for which he was intended. 

“ Gracious Heavens, Sir! what is the meaning 
of this!” exclaimed the luckless party, half suffo- 
cated with astonishment and indignation, and 


struggling hard to disengage hi from the 
grasp of the parties. 

“Come away, my good man, quietly with us,” 
said the Superintendent, ecothingly. 


“ By all that’s sacred, Sir!’ shouted the other, 
with the utmost vehemence, “ 1’m not the lunatic ; 
that is is he,” again pointing to the actual party. 

“I know it all: I told you how it would be,” 
said the latter, in a steady vuice, and with the 

se] f-possession. 

“This way,” said the Superintendent, carelese- 
ly, still dragging the unfortunate party forward. 

“It’s a mistake, Sir, by—” 

“ Oh, there’s no mistake, my good man ; no mis- 
take,” interrupted the guardian of the place. 

“No mistake,” echoed the lunatic, with the 
most perfect nonchalence, displaying all the while 
the ‘most rational demeanor. 

“ Sir,” shouted the unfortunate party ; “ Sir, are 
you serious? Are you aware of what you're about ?” 

es Perfectly serious; perfectly aware of what 
we're doing,” replied the Superintendent, drily. 

“ Sir, I’m not the lunatic, that is the lunatic,” 
pointing a third time to the proper party. “ Let 
go your hold, or you retain it at at your peril,” vo- 
ciferated the other. 

“ Never mind the poor fellow: I told you how he 
would conduct himself, and what he would say,” 
observed the lunatic. 


A few pulls more, and the astonished and en- 
raged party was actually dragged into his destined 
apartment, when both the Superintendent and the 
inferior servant let go their hold. I leave the 
we] to fancy what were the feelings of the poor 
wight. 

“ Quite safe now ; he’s in our custody now ;:and 
you are relieved from all further responsibility,” 
said the Superintendent to the insane party, the 


moment he had shut the door on the supposed Ju- | 


natic. 

“ All right,” said the lunatic, as if relieved of a 
heavy load of responsibility. “The family of the 
unfortunate man wil] make the necessary arrange- 
ments as to expense.” 


“ Oh, that’s all settled already; the necessary 
arrangements were made yesterday, when the first 
intimation of his coming here was sent to us.” 


* So I understood,” said the Junatic, in a matter- 
of-course sort of style ; and with that, he quitted 
the place; and springing into the gig, which had 
remained at the gate all this time, drove away 
home again, as if he had been the most sane man 
in his majesty’s dominions. 

It is impossible to describe the mingled surprise 
and consternation with which his relatives and 
friends were seized on his return home. Their first 
apprehension, on missing his keeper, was, that he 
had murdered him on the way; and their fears 
were only partially calmed by his assuring them, 
in answer to their inquiries as to what had become 
of his companion, that when they both proceeded 
to the asylum, the parties having charge of the in- 
stitution insisted that he was the lunatic, and took 
him under their care accordingly. An express 
was sent off to the asylum, to inquire whether the 
parties had been there at all, when the messenger 
found, to his unutterable surprise, that the facts 
were as the lunatic had represented ; and as the 
messenger’s statements and protestations as to the 
mistake which had been committed, were only dis- 
credited with those of the unfortunate party him- 
self, the latter was not liberated until the following 


day. 


From the Paris Constitutional. 
CHEMICAL AND OPTICAL DISCOVERIES. 


At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Arago announced one of the most important 
discoveries in the fine arts, that have distipguished 
the present century, the author of which has al- 
ready acquired universal reputation by his miracu- 
lous diorama—M. Daguerre. It is well known 
that certain chemical substances, such as chlorate 
of silver, have the property of changing their co- 
lour by the mere contact of light; and it is by a 
combination of this nature that M. Daguerre has 
succeeded in fixing upon paper prepared with it, 
the rays that are directed on the table of the came- 
ra obscura, and rendering the optical tableau per- 
manent. ‘The exact representation of whatever 
objects this instrument is directed to, is, as every 
body is aware, thrown down with vivid colours 
upon the white prepared to receive them, and the 
raysof Jight that are thus reflected, have the power 
of acting in the way above alluded, on chlorate of 
silver, or certain preparations of it. Jn this man- 
ner, an exact representation of light and shade of 
whatever object may be wished to be viewed, is ob- 
tained with the precise accuracy of nature herself, 
and it is stated to have all the softness of a fine, 
aquatint engraving. M. Daguerre, bad made this 
discovery some years ago, but he had not then suc- 
ceeded in making the alteration of colour perma- 
nent on the cheinical substance. This main desid- 
eratum he has now accomplished, and in this man- 
ner tas been able, among other instances, to make 
a permanent chemical representation of the Louvre, 
taken from the Pont des Arts. M. Arago, in com- 
menting upon this most extraordinary discovery, 
observed, that a patent would be by no means able 
to preserve the rights of the discoverer sufficiently 
to reward him for his efforts; and he therefore 
urged the propriety of an application being made 
to the legislature for a grant of public money asa 
recompense. M. Biot, on the same occasion, com- 
pared M. Daguerre’s discovery to the retina of the 
eye, the objects being represented on one and the 
other surface with almost equal accuracy. 

What is the secret of the invention? What is 
the substance endowed with such astonishing sen- 
sibility to the rays of light, that it not only pene- 
trates itself with them, but preserves their impres- 
sion; performs at once the function of the eye, 
and of the optic nerve—the material instrument 
of sensation, and the sensation itself? In good 
sooth we know nothing about it. Figure to your- 
self, says a Parisian contemporary, a mirror which, 
after having received vour image, gives you back 
your portrait, indelible asa picture, and a much 
more exact resemblance.—Such is the miracle in- 
vented by M. Daguerre. His pictures do not pro- 
duce colour, but only outline, the lights and sha- 
dows of the model. They are not paintings, they 
are drawings; but drawings pushed to a degree of 
perfection that art never can reach. 

One has heard of writing by steam, but drawing 
by sunshine, (or moonshine) is a novelty for which 
the world is indebted to M. Daguerre, of Paris, the 
diorama painter. M. Arago, and M. Biot, who 
have made reports to the Academy of Sciences on 
the effects of M. Daguerre’s discovery, have given 
up all attempts to define its causes. The com- 
plaisance of the inventor has permitted us to see 
these chefs d’euvre, where nature has delineated 
herself. At every picture placed before onr eyes, 
we were in admiration. What perfection of out- 
line—what effects of chiara oscura—what delicacy 
—-what finish! But how can we be assured that 
this is not the work of a clever draughtsman? 
As a sufficient answer, M. Daguerre puts « magni- 
fying glass in our hand. We then see the minu- 
test folds of drapery, the lines of a landscape, in- 
visible to the naked eye. In the mass of buildings, 
accessories of all kinds, imperceptible accidents, of 
which the view of Paris from the Pont des Arts is 
composed, we distinguish the smallest details, we 
count the stones of the pavement, we see the 
moisture produced by rain, we read the sign of a 
shop. me thread of the luminous tissue he 

ssed from the object to the surface retaining it. 
The impression of the image takes place with 
greater or less rapidity, according to the intensity 
of the light; itis produced quicker at noon than in 
the morning in a summer than in @ 
winter. M. Daguerre has hitherto made his ex- 
periments only in Paris; and in the most favoura- 
ble circumstances they have always been too slow 
to obtain complete results, except on still or inant- 
mate pature. Motion escapes him, or leavés only 
vague and uncertain traces. It may be presumed 
that the sun of Africa would give him instantane- 
ous images of natural objects in full life and ac- 
tion. 


vant of thie establishment, to the part of the asylum | 


VAN AMBURGH, THE LION.TAMER. 


New York, in the United States. He was born in 
Fishkill, & beautiful town on the North or Hudson 
River, about thirty miles from New York. He is 
descended from one of the original Dutch settlers 
of that State, better known under the title of 
og ber was given them 
since wor i were 
published. 
aboot fifteen years of age, with a fine 
constitution and ot atone Van Amburgh left 
the little vil ishkill, and visited New York. 
He became there for several years a clerk in the 
warehouse of a relative. But this kind of life not 
suiting his enterprising spirit, he packed up, and 
set out on his travels, as every adventurous Yan- 
kee or Yankee Dutchman does. In the ups and 
downs of life, he became connected with a caravan 
of living animals that belon to a company in 
the United States. By this time, young Van Am- 
burgh had reached his twentieth year. His fine 
figure, iron frame, and herculean strength fitted 
him admirably for his new vocation. At this pre- 
sent writing, Van Amburgh i Fy oun aboat 
twenty-six years of age, but one of the most ath- 
letic men of his size in the world. He is singu- 
larly made. His body is very nearly round, but 
rather thicker than broad. His bones large and 
firmly set, and his flesh almost muscle. Yet, from 
the peculiar conformation of his body, he seems to 
have all the grace and lightnéss of a Mercury. 

His first intercourse with lions, &c., was acci- 
dental. _At a litth town in New Jersey, near 
New York, a caravan of living animals was exhi- 
bited. ‘The lion was uncommonly good-tempered, 
and one of the keepers was in the habit of going 
into his cage, as a part of the exhibition. Ona 
certain occasion this person was absent, the audi- 
ence impatient, no one to enter the linn’s cage, and 
a terrible row in prospect. In the extremity of 
distress, Van Amburgh had charity. “1’ll go into 
the cage,” said he to the managers. He took a 
cane, entered the cage, walked up to the lion, 
talked to him, and in a few seconds they became 
quite intimate. “In approaching wild animals,” 
says Van Amburgh, “ courage is everything.” 

After this success he went further. This lion 
soon died and the company broke up. He then 
joined a caravan, called the Zoological Institute, in 
New York, which contained some of the choicest 
animals ever exhibited. He then prosecuted his 
favourite pursuit—studied the temper of the ani- 
mals, and proceeded step by step till he brought 
them all into a singular state of civilization. 

His first association in the same cage, of a lion 
and a tiger, presented remarkable scenes. These 
two animals would fight whole months, and some, 
times he would give over one of them for dead. 
On such occasions Van Amburgh, after they had 
exhausted each other, would enter the cage, and 
begin his course of discipline to control both. 
Gradually he added animal to animal, till he got 
so far as ten animals in one cage. On many occa- 
sions he had severe conflicts, with the tiger par- 
ticularly, but nothing dangerous. When he talks 
of these animals, he is highly interesting. “ The 
tiger,” says Van Amburgh, “is like a reckless, 
good-for-nothing, drunken rascal, who spends his 
time carelessly at taverns, and fights in a moment. 
Tigers have all bad spiteful tempers. The lion is 
not so irascible; he is slower and cooler, but there 
are not the generous feelings about him which he 
has been cracked up for. The leopards are like 
cats—playful, but easily provoked.” 

There is nothing more interesting than to hear 
Van Amburgh give a history of his intercourse 
with these animals. ‘ 

Van Amburgh has a novel and practical theory 
to account for his power over them. From the 
first moment of his intercourse with them, he 
talked to them as he would to a human being. 
“They believe,” says he, “that | have power to 
tear every one of them in pieces, if they do not act 
asl say. I tell them so, and have frequently en- 
forced it with a heavy croWbar.” The personal 
strength, the peculiar cast of his eye, the rapidity 
of his movements, the tone of his voice, all tend to 
present to these animals an idea of superior power, 
which in sudden bursts of his passion makes them 
crouch in the corner of the cage. Van Amburgh’s 
eyes are peculiar; one of them has a remarkable 
cast, which rather heightens the effect of his ex- 

ressive face, as is said of the “terrible eye of 

aliph Vatheck.” On one occasion, in New York, 
the tiger became ferocious. Van Amburgh very 
cooly took bis crowbar, and gave him a tremendous 
blow over the head. [le then said to him in good 
English, as if he was a human creature, “ You big 
scoundrel, if you show me any more of your pranks, 
I'll knock your brains out!” accompanying it with 
loud menaces.and strong gesticulation. After this 
the tiger behaved like a gentleman for a couple of 
months. 

In coming over to this es Van Amburgh 
was separated from these animals for several weeks, 
They arrived in London, he in Liverpool. As soon 
as he reached London, he went to see them. On 
his appearance outside the cage, one of the ——_— 
scenes was presented that ever was beheld. The 
lions, tigers, and all, recognised him at once. When 
he entered among the group, they crouched, they 
crawled, they lashed their tails with every demon- 
stration of delight at beholding him again. He 
scratched the neck of the big lion, and his majesty 
growled forth his pleasure in tones like the sound 
of distant thunder. 

In ancient and modern history, we have heard of 
attempts made to tame single animals; but till the 
present era, we have never seen such a mighty ex- 
hibition of human over animal power as Mr. Van 
Amburgh presents. Yet the feats of familiarity 
performed in London are —e it is said, to 
those which he performed at New York.— English 


paper. 


VEGETAT®ON. 

Nothing can be more singular than the unaccoun- 
table manner in which plants spring up on certain 
occasions. ‘Thus, after the great fire in London, 
in 1666, the whole surface of the devastated city 
was in a short time covered with a luxuriant crop 
of the Sisymbrium irrio in such profusion, that it 
was calculated that the whole of the rest of Europe 
did not contain so many specimens of this plant. 
Again, wherever a salt spring breaks out at a dis- 
tance from the sea, its vicinity abounds with salt 
plants, although none grew there before. When 
lakes are drained, a new kind of vegetation springs 
up. Thus, when the Danish island of Zealand was 
drained, Vilny observed Carex cyperoides springing 
up, althongh that species is naturally not a native 
of Denmark, but a native of the north 6f Germany. 
—Farmer’s Magazine. 


TALENT AND INDUSTRY. 

More is to be expected from laborious mediocrity, 
than from the erratic efforts of a wayward genius. 
There may be a harlequin in mind as well as in 
body, and I always consider him to have been of 
this character, who boasted that he could throw 
off a hundred verses while standing on one leg; it 
is not to such a source as this we are indebted for 
good poetry. Demosthenes elaborated sentence 
after sentence, and Newton rose to the heavens by 
the steps of geometry, and said at the close of his 
career that it was only in the habit of patient think- 
ing he was conscious of differing from other men. 
It is generally thought that men are signalized 
more by talent than by industry; it is felt to be a 
vulgarizing of genius to attribute it to any thin 
but direct mspiration from Heaven; they overloo 
the steady and persevering devotion of mind to one 
subject. There are higher and lower walks in 
scholarship, but the higif@st is a walk of labour.— 
We are often led into a contrary opinion by looking 
at the magnitude of the object in its finished state ; 
such as the “ Principia” of Newton, and the pyra- 


has | mids of Egypt; without reflecting on the gradual, 


which the w into objects of the grea - 
nificence literary and physical 
the one case, indeed, we may fancy the chisel 
which wrought each successive stone, but in the 
other we cannot trace the process by which the phi- 
losopher was raised from one landing place to ano- 
ther, till he soared to his towering elevation ; it 
seems as if the work was produced at the bidding 
of a magician. But Newton has left as a legacy 
the assurance, that he did not attain his elevation 
by dint of a heaven-born inspiration, out of the 
reach of many, but by dint of a homely virtue with- 


‘in the reach of all—Dr. Chalmers. 


This remarkable man is a native of the State of | 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Among all nations, and throughout all grades of 
society, eggs have been a favourite food. But ia 


you have such experience and power amongst the 

natives, your assistance may be of great eervice. 
Burns—I thank your lordship, and assure you that 

my influence is very great, as any traveller who 


all our cities, and particularly in winter, they are 

held at such prices that few tamilies can afford to 

use them at all; and even those who are in easy 
consider 


circumstances, them too expensive for 
common 

There is no needof this. Every family or near- 
ly every family, can with very litue trouble, have 


eggs in plenty during the whole year; and of all 
the animals | for the use of man, the 
common hill fowl is capable of yielding the 
greatest possible profit to the owner, 

In the month of November, I put apart eleven 
hens and cock, gave them a smal! chamber in a 
wood house, defended from storms, and with an opei- 
ing to the south. ‘Their food, water and lime were 
placed on shelves convenient for them, with warm 
nests and chalk nest eggs in plenty. These hens 
continued to lay eggs gh the winter. From 
these eleven hens | ed an average of six eggs 
daily during the winter; and whenever any one 
of them was disposed, viz. as soon as she began to 
clock, she was separated from the others by a gra- 
ted petition, and. her apartment darkened ; these 
cluckers were well attended and well fed; they 
could see and partially associate through their 
grates with the other fowls, and as soon as any one 
of these prisoners began to sing, she was liberated, 
and would very soon lay eggs. It isa re- 
creation to feed and tend a bevy of laying hens; 
they may be tamed so as to follow the chijdren and 
will lay in any box. 

Egg shells contain lime, and in winter, when 


if lime is not provided for them, they will not lay, 
or if they do, the eggs must of necessity be without 
shells. Old rubbish lime, from chimneys and old 
buildings, is proper, and only needs to be broken for 
them. ‘They will often attempt to swallow pieces 
of lime plaster as large as walnuts. 

I have often heard it said that wheat is the best 
rr for them, but I doubt it; they will sing over 

ndian corn with more animation than over any 
other grain. The singing hen will certainly lay 
eggs, if she finds all things agreeable to her; but 
the hen is much a prude, as watchful as a weasel, 
and as fastidious as a hypocrite; she must she will 
have secrecy and mystery about her nest; all eyes but 
her own must be averted; follow her or watch her, 
and she will forsake her nest, and stop laying; she 
is best pleased with a box covered at the top, with 
a backside aperture for light, and a side door by 
which she can escape unseen. 

A farmer may keep an hundred fow]s in his barn, 
may suffer them to trample upon and destroy his 
mows of wheat and other grains, and still have 
fewer eggs than the cottager who keeps a single 
dozen, who provides secret nests, chalk eggs, pound- 
ed brick, plenty of pounded lime, plenty of Indian 
corn, water and gravel] for them; and who takes 
care that his hens are not disturbed about their 
nests, ‘Three chalk eggs in a nest are better than 
a single nest egg, and large eggs pleases them; I 
have often smiled to see them tondle round and lay 
into a nest of geese eggs. Pullets will commence 
laying earlier in life where nests and eggs are 
— and where others are chucking around 
them. 

A dozen dunghill fowls, shut upaway from other 
means of obtaining food, will require somethin 
more than a quart of Indian corn a day; I think 
fifteen bushels a year a fair provision for them. 
But more or less, let them always have enough by 
them; and after they have became habituated to 
find enough, at all times a plenty in their little 
manger, they take but a few kernels at a time, ex- 
cept just before retiring to roost, when they will 
take nearly a spoonfu! in their crops; but just as 
sure as their provision comes to them scanted or ir- 
regularly, so sure they will raven up a whole crop 
full at a time, and will stop laying. 


A single dozen of fowls, properly attended, will 
furnish a family with more than 2,000 eggs in a 
year, and 100 full grown chickens for fall and win- 
ter stores. The expense of feeding the dozen 
fowls will not amount to eighteen bushels of In- 
dian corn. They may be kept in cities as well as 
in the country, and will do as well shut up the year 
round as to run at large; and a grated room well 
lignanss 10 feet by 5, partitioned trom any stable or 
other out-house, is sufficient for the dozen fowls, 
with their roosting places, nests and feeding 
troughs. 

Ata proper season, viz. in the spring of the 
year, five or six hens will hatch at the same time, 
and the fifty or sixty chickens given to one hen. 
Two hens will take care of 100 chickens well 


enough, until they begin to climb their little stick | 400 


roosts; they should then be separated from the 
hens entirely, they will wander less, and do better 
away from the fowls. I have often kept the 
chickens in my garden; they keep the May bugs 
and other insects away from the vines, &c. 


In cases of confining fowls in summer, it should 
be remembered that a ground room should be cho- 
sen; or it will do just as well to set into their pen, 
boxes of dried sand. or kilndried, when pulverized 
earth, for them to wallow in, in warm weather. 


AN IRISH NEW ZEALANDER. 


Mansion Hovse.—An Irishman calling himself 
Burns, whose face was tattooed and stained, and 
whose black locks hung down upon his shoulders, 
appeared before the Lord Mayor té request his 
lordship’ assistance to procure him a passage to 
New Zealand, from which country he had some 
time before come to England. 


The Lord Mayor—I see you have the appear- 
ance of a native chief of that country. How did 
you get into that condition ? 


Burns—I was in New Zealand for several years, 
my lord, and I ranked high asa chief there. [ 
was in the habit of trading along that coast, and 
was taken prisoner by the natives, and was obliged 
to undergo tattooing to save my life. I would have 
been killed if it had not been for the daughter of 
one of the chiefs—she threw a cloak over me, and 
that was a sign that she wished my life to be spa- 
red. If found afterwards that I must be tattooed or 
be eaten, so I shose the former. 


The Lord Mayor approved of the judgment of 
the chief, and asked him what had induced him to 
leave a people over whom he had acquired an as- 
cendancy? 

Burns—I was promised by a captain of a vessel 
with whom | trafficked, that if 1 would come to 
Europe with him, he would procure me supplies of 
articles on which value was set by the natives; 
but soon after I arrived, he was deprived of the 
command of the vessel, and had no opportunity of 
performing this promise. 

The Lord Mayor—And would the natives re- 
ceive you after having left them ? 

Burns—No doubt of it, my lord, with open arms. 
I was of great service to them in the traffic with 
the Europeans, and they must fee] my absence. | 
was of service, too, frequently, in saving the lives 
of the wrecked. The natives were full five years 
before they finished the operation of tattooing my 
face and person. 

The Lord Mayor—the operation must have been 
painful? 

Burns—very much so, indeed; but it secured 
me from the operation of a roasting, from which I 
was never safe until I become achief, and had this 
distinction, which they all respect. 

The Lord Mayor—Then you are versed in the 
language ! 

Burns—As well as I understand English, my 
lord. I am able to converse in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, so as to be intelligible to the 

ple of those countries, but I am perfect in the 
anguage of New Zealand. 

The Lord Mayor—And you want me to endea- 
vour to obtain a passage back ! 


Burns—Yes, my lord. I am herea frightful ob- 
ject, and would be merely gazed at in society; 
while in that country, in which | may say I have 
been naturalized, I shall be respected and power- 
ful. The choice between the two countries may 
appear strange, but I am most anxious to return. 


. The Lord Meyor—I shal] recommend you to the 


| 


Missionary Society, who are, I am given to under- 
stand, about to send out to New Zealand, and as 


the earth is bound with frost or covered with snow, | A 


- knows any thing of the usages of the people of the 
country can testify. : 
The Lord Mayor—And are you not afraid that 
the savages will forget your rank in consequence ! 
Burns—Not at all. 


The Lord Mayor—Perhaps the chiefsdaughter 


was partie! to you! 

Burns—No, my lord, I have no reason to think 
that she had any other reason for throwing the 
cloak at me than the mére humanity of saving a 
poor fellow’s life, 

The Irish New Zealander, who appeared to be a 
shrewd, well-informed man, about thirty-five years 
of age, returned many thanks to his lordship, and 
left the Mansion-house with a crowd at his heela, 
The operation has completely covered his face, and 
has been performed with great accuracy and regu- 
larity, but the skin looks as if it were covered with 
a blue mask. 


HE WAY OF SALVATION.—The Presbyterian Beerd of 
Publication of Tracts and Sabbath School Books of the Gene- 
Salvation Familia ined, in a Conversa ween 8 
Father and his Children. Price 15 cents, For sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, Generai 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Bhilade 


ALUALE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.—J. 
Bookse 


; 
yclopedia 
mericana, 13 vols. 8vo,; Rebertson’s | Works, 3 vols.; 

Europe, 3 vols.: Smith's Wealth of Nationa, 
8vo, ; Gibbon's Rome, 4 vols.; Piutarch’s Lives; peare, 
various editions; Encyclopedia of phy, by Murray, 3 
vols.; Niehbur’s Rome; Harper’s Fami —_ complete in 
84 vols. ; do, Classical Li vols,; Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy ; Goode’s Book Nature; Mackintosh’s Revolu- 
tion in 1688; do, History of England; Aiken's British Poets; 
Frost's do.; British Essayists, 3 vols.; Kees’ Encyclopedia, 
complete in 47 vols, ; ‘The Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelly, 
Keats, Milton, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Hemans, Heber, Peliok 
Goldsmith, B , Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, Lamb, Kirkwhite, Young, Burns, &e. ke ; Mitford's 

istory of Greece ; ‘fytier’s Universal History ; Gillie’s Greece ; 
son’s Rome; ley’s Works; Johnson's Works; Bue 
well’s Life of do.; Waverly Novels complete, 27 vols.; Maria 
Edgeworth’s Works, 10 vols. ; Sherwood's do. 13 vols.; Hallam’s 
Middle Ages; Marshali’s Washington; Crabbe's Synonymes ; 
Burke’s Works ; Addison’s Works. Persons purchasing for Pub- 
lic and Private Libraries will be supplied on aceommodati 
terms. mareh 2 


» Moore, Po 


HRENOLOGY.—Mr. Combe will commence his Second 
Course of Lectures on Phreno » on Saturday, March 

2d, at 7 ollock P. M., in the Musical Fund Hall, Locust street, 
—— and deliver three Lectures a week till Saturday, 


6th Apri 

Prospectuses, and tickets to the course five dollars each—ma 
be had of Mr. J. Whetham, Chesnut street between Sixth 
Seventh streets; Messrs. Kay & Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Dobson, Cheanut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth ; and Messrs. Haswell, Barrington, & 
Co., Market between Seventh and Eighth. Single Lectures, 
50 cents each. march 3 


LLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAKR.—History of Mad- 
agascar, comprising also the Progress of the Christian Mis- 
sion established in 1818; and an authentic account of the Per- 
secution and recent Mart of the Native Christians; by the 
Rev. Wilham Ellis, Foreign Seeretary to the London Missionary 
Society, embellished with numerous plates, 2 vols, 8vo. The 
Claims of Japan and Malasia u Christendom, exhibited in 
Notes of Voyages made in 1837, Canton, in the ship Morri- 
con and brig Himmaleh, 2 vole. Just published and for sale by 
H. PERKINS, 
feb 23 134 Chesnut street, Phitadel phia. 
UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, will be constantly kepe 
at No.77 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr. William H de. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pat in the most 


be relied on. 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 


books of the following Pp are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplties : 
Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, — 
Royal Day Boo Record Booke, 
Medium Ledgers, Deed Book 
Medium Journ Docket Books, 
Medium Day Letter 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 

my Day Books, a vari small faney 
Sales Book Blank Books, Albums, &e. 
Invuice Serew and Lever Co ying 
Receipt Books, Presses, Copying Inka, fie. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


The same article may be had in quantities at their Wholesale 
Establishment, No, 30 North Fourth strect, Philadelphia. 


original works in the cata of the 4dmerican Sunday 
School Union, containing in a smsil compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many large and valuable Volumes. Among these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, containing a literary history of the Bible, its divisions, ver 
sions, transmissions, &c. &c.,, with a particular account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions which wil na- 
turally oceur to an intelligent reader on upening the scriptures, 
263 pagrs, price 37 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, 
customs, and religion--with 
vols. in one, price 68 cents, 
Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 illustrations. 
ages, price 50 cents. An interesting volume for continuous 
reading, as wellas valuable for reference, 

Geography of the Bible.. This manual has been adopted as a 
text-book in some theological Seminaries. Price 50 cents, 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages : price 75 cents, 

Depositories of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
> 152 Nassau street, New York; 22 Court 

an | 


EDFORD SCHOOL—Westchester county, New York. At 
the close of the present term, (April 8,) this Seminary will 
have been in operation sixtren years. It been unifi 

Jull, The school is composed exclusively of boarders, and 
limited in number at thirty. The Principal, as well aa an Assis- 
tant, devotes his persona! attention to the eare and inatruetion of 
the pupils. The course of study pursued, embraces, besides 
other branches, every prerequisite for admission into College. 
The di-cipline is such as circumstances may require, en 

by the Principal alone, and designed to secure alike the comfo 
and improvement ofall, No one, known to be immoral or dis- 
orderly, is admitted into the school; and the speedy removal of 
those who prove to be such, is in all cases earnestly desired. 

_ Terms, for English Studies, includin » Mend- 
ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stationary, and use of School Vibes > 
% 160 per year ; and for the addition of Latin, Greek, or Svench. 
180 per year, payable quarterly in advance. 

For the ensuing term, commencing on the first Monday in Ma 
next, a few vacancies may be expected. These can be secu 

neces, im Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Green, Mrs, M. Souder. 


and 
jan 26-98 S. L. HOLMES, Principal. 
FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn. 


sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 
by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
for sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300Ib. Soft Shell Almonds; 100Ib. Citron; 


12 1b., put up expressly for the London market, and in 
fine order. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 


Qj AcRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 

the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. Thcy will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, I[nstru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made st the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 

sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street’ 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of ~ 


particular 
many plates, In2vols.each,or2 


40 Fancy Jurs Malaga Grapes, each containing about * 


ps AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- - 
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